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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ERY little intelligence has been received from Egypt this 

week, and that little is not, on the whole, satisfactory. The 
Khedive has returned to Cairo, and the Egyptian Government 
again exists. The people, however, do not submit so readily as 
was expected. hey were coldly watchful in Cairo on the 
Khedive’s return, they pelt Europeans who stray into the 
native quarters, and they display that readiness to believe 
absurd stories which, in the East, indicates disaffection. Riots 
occur in the smaller towns, and in Upper Egypt these riots 
have become of serious importance. Sir Garnet Wolseley and 
Sir E. Malet have, therefore, advised the British Govern- 
ment to leave from 10,000 to 12,000 troops in the country, 
until the gendarmerie is organised, and the authority of the 
Khedive is restored. That proposal cannot be very accept- 
able to the Ministry, which has finance to think of, but it is, of 
course, impossible to withdraw the garrison until a definite 
settlement has been made. It is the presence of the troops which 
will induce both the Sultan and the European Powers to con- 
sider the British proposals as concessions, rather than demands. 
Beati possidentes, at least thus far, that those in possession 
can negotiate without haste, and with a certainty of attention. 
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An “accident” severe enough to be described in detail by 
telegraph occurred at Cairo at four p.m. on Thursday. Two 
trains of ammunition, on two separate lines of rail, which had 
just come into Cairo, exploded, killing one officer and five men, 
and wounding some twenty more, principally natives. The station 
took fire, and ten days’ provisions for the troops, with an enor- 
mous quavtity of shells and other munitions—indeed, nearly 
the whole supply for the garrison—were destroyed. The scene 
was most awful, a conflagration which fires explosives like a 
battery being quite unprecedented. The loss is estimated at 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. It was at first thought that 
the explosion was accidental, the temperature of the station, 
with its iron roof, exceeding 106° Fahr.; but by the latest 
accounts, incendiarism is suspected, as two trains broke into a 
blaze simultaneously, and two Arabs had been noticed trying to 
burn the rolling stock. There is no conclusive evidence as yet, 
but if incendiarism is at work, it would suggest that an attack 
upon the troops is being prepared. Asiatics rarely destroy for 
destruction’s sake, and would not think such a loss even an 
inconvenience to the British. They must have done it to deprive 
the garrison of ammunition during an outbreak. 


No hint whatever has transpired as yet as to the plan which 
the Government will propose for Egypt, and it is probable 
that none ag yet has been decided on. The cause of delay is 
partly the necessity of consulting local authorities, partly a wish 
tobe sure of Turkey, and partly a doubt as to the guarantees which 
it will be indispensable to secure. The Government does not de. 
sire more responsibility than it can help, and at the same time 
cannot run the risk of having the work to do again. The deci- 
Sion cannot be long delayed, and is left to a very remarkable 





degree in the hands of the Cabinet itself. We never remember 
to have seen the Press so cautious, and even perplexed, while 
public speakers either shirk the subject, or, like Lord Bath, 
acknowledge, with amusing candour, that they cannot form an 
opinion. As far as we can judge, the general current of feel- 
ing among the cultivated is in favour of acquiring the suze- 
rainty by an arrangement with Turkey, and then of trying 
autonomy ; and among the uncultivated, of taking as little as 
possible in Egypt, but of holding on with a strong grip to the 
Canal. We note, also, a strong desire, quite universal, to end 
the condominium, with an equal desire not to leave a festering 
sore in the French mind. No alliance at all attracts English 
electors, except the French one, though France is held to have 
discreditably avoided her share in the joint work. 





The fighting chiefs are rewarded first, as usual. It is officially 
announced that both General Wolseley and Admiral Seymour 
have been offered and have accepted peerages. Honours to sub- 
ordinates cannot, of course, be distributed until the official reports 
have been received, but we trust there will be no needless delay, 
and that the medals to the soldiers will this time be issued within 
three months of the final battles. England rewards liberally, but 
rewards too late,an absurd waste of power, which Mr. Childers and 
Lord Northbrook should be able to correct. If, at the same time, 
they will distribute a few sharp punishments, the next war will 
be much more perfectly arranged. By all reports, a disgraceful 
break-down occurred either in the despatch or the transport of 
medical stores, even chloroform being wanting for operations. 
Individuals must be responsible for that, and though it may not 
be possible to shoot them as privates are shot for smaller 
offences, it is possible to dismiss the guilty with ignominy 
from the public service. The Government is habitually far too 
lenient to such offences. A great contracting firm would be 
as‘ hard as iron, to the immense improvement of its whole 
service. 


The country has heard, with a sensation of unmixed surprise, 
that a Government like that of Mr. Gladstone has sanctioned 
the appointment of Baker Pasha as head of the new Egyptian 
Gendarmerie,—that is, virtually, Commander-in-Chief in Egypt. 
Baker Pasha has done nothing whatever in Turkey which should 
not only obliterate his dismissal from the British Army, but 
justify his claim to singular and exceptional promotion. He 
has not organised a Turkish Gendarmerie, orshown that he is any- 
thing, except a good cavalry officer, with such a genius for making 
friends in high places that conduct which would have ruined 
any other man, in him is treated as a claim to distinction. The 
best officers will not be attracted by his name, nor will 
it help to inspire in the new Egyptian Army the tone 
of character indispensable to a mixed, a half-disciplined, 
and a mercenary force. It is difficult to hope for im- 
provement in the East, when even a Government like 
the present, the moment it has to deal with Oriental affairs, 
shows publicly that it thinks of nothing except immediate 
convenience. The Indian Government has at its disposal at 
least a dozen officers who, to far greater experience than Baker 
Pasha’s, add a record which is of itself an attraction to the best 
subordinates, and a justification of confidence in the men. 
There may be plenty of reasons for allowing Baker Pasha a 
new chance, there can be none for making him the head of 
the British Executive in Egypt. 


The British Government and the Khedive have decided to act 
with a wise lenity in dealing with the rebellion. A general 
amnesty will, it is stated, be shortly published, from which none 
but a small number of leaders will be excluded. They will be 
tried publicly by a mixed tribunal appointed by the Khedive, 
and consisting of five European and four Egyptian officers, and 
the sentences subsequently revised both by the Khedive and Sir 
E. Malet. It would be most injudicious to punish mere treason 
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with death, or to execute conscript mutineers ; but the higher offi- 
cers deserve death for mutiny alone, and when mutiny has been 
aggravated by murder, it should be inflicted. For example, we 
can see no reason, moral or political, why the officers who 
ordered the Khedive to be burned alive should be treated as 
anything but murderers. Our correspondent from Alexandria, 
who may be trusted, affirms, on the direct authority of the 
Khedive, that such orders were given; and we at least cannot 
see that the crime is the less because the criminals had volun- 
tarily taken the military oath to their intended victim, or be- 
eause ‘'ewfik happens to be a ruler. Sovereigns are human 
beings. 

It can hardly be doubted that the victory of Tel-el-Kebir has 
saved Europe from a ghastly contest with the whole Mahom- 
medan world. We mentioned last week that the Moors in 
western Algeria on hearing the news gave up plans of insurrec- 
tion, and information comes in day by day showing the deep ex- 
citement of the Mussulman world. It is believed that in Mecca 
the new Khalif has been proclaimed. In Syria, and especially 
Damascus, the Christians were trembling for their lives, and the 
Mahommedans were soconvincedof Arabi’sinvincibility that they 
refused to believe the fall of Cairo. In Suda the Turkish soldiers 
collected for Egypt declared that they should join Arabi, whose 
success was openly desired in Constantinople. Even in the in- 
terior of Crete, where the Christians are a majority, they were 
threatened by the Moslem. The defeat of Sir Garnet Wolseley 
would have been followed by explosions which would have com- 
pelled Europe to begin a crusade. Had the British Govern- 
ment shrunk from its work, a million lives might have been lost 
in a movement which has been suppressed with an expenditure 
of less than six thousand. Nor is life the only thing that has 
been saved. Civilisation has been saved with it. “ Civilisation” 
is a “vague” word, to European publicists; but if they were 
dying in the citadel of Cairo under the tortures inflicted by 
Suleiman Zogheib, who is only an ordinary Asiatic in tem- 
porary power, they would recognise that it has at least one 
definite meaning. How many policemen here in England 
should we expend, to save Mr. Bright from being thumbscrewed ? 


Our readers will understand a little of what ‘‘self-govern- 
ment” means in Asia, if they will read a letter from the Tele- 
graph’s correspondent at Cairo, printed on Thursday. When 
the citadel of Cairo was occupied, an Egyptian Major (Sulei- 
man Zogheib) was found there, a pleasant, well-mannered man, 
who professed the deepest friendship for all Englishmen. His 
demeanour, however, excited some suspicion, and he was 
arrested, pending inquiry. Meanwhile, the dungeons were 
opened, and were found crammed with 250 prisoners accused of 
unfriendliness to Arabi, and subjected by the Major to torture 
until they paid him to desist. Maltese were especially 
tortured, being beaten into jelly, flayed on the _ back, 
or their legs broken, and then flung into the dungeons 
to the flies, where, when they were found, they had 
been four days without food. The motive was not “ fanat- 
icism,” but simply plunder, Arabs being treated quite as 
badly. One had received 1,200 strokes of the bastinado, 
and another 500, either being in ordinary cases equivalent 
to flogging to death. “Some men”—the correspondent saw 
them—‘ bore signs of thumbscrews; others, a network of 
hot branding on their breasts.’ The Major was arrested, and 
is to be tried by court-martial ; but his offence will probably not 
be considered by the native members more serious than theft. 
Torture is too ordinary. 


A correspondent tells us that the precautions taken on the 
occasion of the Czar’s visit to Moscow on the 20th of September 
were of the most exhaustive kind. The day and hour of the 
visit were concealed. All cellars along the St. Petersburg 
road were searched by the police. Policemen were stationed 
behind all blank walls, lest they should be occupied by Nihilists; 
and all householders were forbidden by decree to go to their 
windows or stand upon their balconies. Transit across the line 
of the procession was forbidden, the effect of which order was 
to cleave the city in half as absolutely as if a chasm had opened 
within it, though a holiday was selected, so that the interruption 
might be less, and perhaps that the workmen might drownall other 
classes. The Emperor and Empress were well received,—indeed, 
enthusiastically, but both in the carriage and among the more 
intelligent spectators the anxiety and awe produced by the sense 
that, despite all precautions, the vehicle might at any moment 
be blown with its occupants into space, were visible to the eye. 





ee 
There was no escort, and the police were in plain clothes but 


it was clear that Emperor and Empress were performing their 
duty with the feelings of captives ordered to walk the plank 
Yet a word from the Emperor would have caused the executio 
of any man there, or raised him to the front rank in the Bm. 
pire. Talk of Damocles,—he should have sat out the prea 
of an Orsini bomb for an hour, with half a million of eyes watch. 
ing his demeanour. 





Mr. Dillon has announced to the electors of Tipperary hig 
intention of quitting politics. His health, he says, has so failed 
that it is impossible for him to do his work as it ought to be 
done. “TI am sure it will not be possible for me to take any part 
in Irish politics for the next few years, which will be, I trust 
years of prosperity and success for our country.” The National. 
ists are dismayed at Mr. Dillon’s retirement, and call upon him 
to die in harness. There is, we believe, no reason to doubt that Mr, 
Dillon’s health absolutely requires a southern climate, or that he 
would risk a northern one, if affairs in Ireland were going hig 
way. He is, however, a Nationalist, not a Parnellite, ang 
sees little hope from the battle as it will be waged, and 
therefore feels justified in attending to himself. His de. 
parture is significant of the situation. It gives no pleasure to 
Englishmen, bitter Secessionist as Mr. Dillon hag always 
avowed himself to be. Better ten open enemies, than one 
treacherous friend; an army of Irish insurgents in the field, 
than twenty members striving to ruin the assembly from 
which alone they derive any influence they may possess. 





Mr. Michael Davitt has prepared a new scheme for Irish 
political organisation. He wishes to form a National Industria} 
Union of Ireland, with branches in every parish, with county 
councils, and with a central executive, which shall devote itself 
to carrying twelve projects. These are:—1l. The complete 
abolition of the Land-law system. 2. The amelioration of the 
condition of the agricultural labourers. 3. The erection of better 
dwellings for the people. 4. The revival of manufacturing indug- 
tries. 5. The development of Irish fisheries, 6. Improvement in 
methods of land cultivation. 7. The establishment of co- 
operative loan societies, for the advance of money with which 
to work unoccupied or waste land. 8. To improve the scien- 
tific and practical education of the artisan and labouring 
classes, by the establishment of mechanics’ (evening) institutes 
throughout the country. 9. Encouragement of national 
literature, and cultivation of the Irish language. 10. Repeal 
of the Act of Union. 11. The abolition of the grand-jury 
system of county government. 12. Improvement of repre 
sentation on local boards and municipal bodies. Pending 
self-government, Mr. Davitt desires extension of the franchise 
and payment of Members, the last being an idea which, we sus- 
pect, will not gratify all his Parliamentary friends. They will 
not be eager for so much competition. 


One pleasing incident was reported from Ireland on Thurs- 
day. Mr. Villiers Stuart, Member for Waterford, met his 
constituents on Wednesday, and boldly declared himself a 
thorough supporter of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. That 
Government, he maintained, had remedied so many of the 
farmers’ grievances, that the tenant scarcely cared, or did 
not care, to become his own landlord. He asked the 
meeting whether, in supporting such an Administration, 
he had or had not done right. The meeting, which was 
large, and composed of both farmers and labourers, enthu- 
siastically responded in the affirmative, and unanimously passed 
a vote of confidence in the Member. The occurrence would 
be full of hope, but for one circumstance. Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, sensible, moderate, and well-informed as he is, is a little 
too friendly to the idea that it is proper for Ireland to ask and 
for England to give alms. He wants money “lent,” i.c., given, 
to promote fisheries, which ought to be promoted sufficiently by 
the existence of edible fish ready to be caught ; and maintains 
that the grants in aid of arrears should be given, when landlord 
and tenant agree, without “formalities.” He even blamed the 
Government for trying to “ save the pockets of that obstructive 
person, the British taxpayer.” Irish beggars are quick, and we 
do hope that those of them who may be cultivating Waterford 
will catch up that phrase. Whenever they implore Mr. Villiers 
Stuart for alms and he gives them nothing, they should de- 
scribe him respectfully, but firmly, as ‘‘ an obstructive person. 
After his speech, he cannot possibly object. 


= i ft : 2 
Lord Carnarvon on Thursday delivered a long address av 
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h illustrates what we have said say i er 

i ill oppose Mr. Gladstone the less for the 
. sonst ‘He a admitted the need of the Expedition, 
pit success it had attained ; but complained that we had 
= neiliated” the Sultan,—who was Arabi’s backer, and who 
- 2 Sir G. Wolseley’s means of transport. For the rest, he 
= not see that success abroad alters the fact that Whigs and 
os have been merged in a party of “ Destructives ”—with 
re Cavendishes and Russells at their head ?—that in Ireland, 
this party has “ patted the wolf,” and so set a fatal precedent, 
and “increased the difficulty ’’ caused by household enmity; 
that in their hands the public business has “ broken down,” and 
that the progress they offer is false progress. Much of all this 
is quite fair political criticism, but it is offered in a spirit which 
shows that the Conservative hatred of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment is not based at all on the “neglect of Imperial interests,” 
so constantly pleaded. The Liberals have fought an “ Im- 
perial” war—that is,a war not demanded by an invasion— 
and have won it, and are hated as much as ever. 


Newbury, whic 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, in a speech at Reading on Thursday, in 
which he described Ireland as recovering, the Closure as abso- 
lutely necessary, and the country as contented withthe Ad- 
ministration, put the argument for extreme moderation in 
Egypt very forcibly. He said the Expedition showed that the 
British Government possessed a very terrible power. It could, 
almost without notice, despatch an army of 30,000 men, com- 
pletely equipped, to any port jn the world, without fearing 
resistance en route. That was a power the Continent recog- 
nised, and if we did not use it under strict conditions—if, for 
example, we pleaded disinterestedness, and then took selfish 
advantages—we should become objects of suspicion and dislike 
to the whole world. That is most true; but then, is not that 
rather a reason for submitting our arrangements to the decision 
of the European Tribunal, than for making arrangements so 
disinterested that they will not work ? A physician may promise 
to cure a patient without pay, and still insist that the patient 
shall take his medicines; and, moreover, that if the disease is 
acute, he shall have the right of seeing that they are taken. He 
might go home feeless, and still be a failure. 

The dispute about the famine in Iceland affords a remark- 
able example of the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of 
obtaining accurate facts about the condition of any place. It 
has been reported, apparently with the full consent of all 
Danish officials, that the Icelanders are starving; and a 
Mansion-House Relief Committee on Wednesday despatched 
£3,000 worth of provisions and fodder for their relief. On 
Thursday, however, Mr. C. E. Paterson declares, in the Times, 
that his brother, the British Consul for Iceland, had received 
no information indicating distress; and that he himself, in a 
tour round the island just ended, observed no indication of it. 
Not a whisper reached him of starvation, the animals said to be 
perishing were in good condition, and the hay crop, said to 
have failed, was visibly an excellent one. On the other hand, the 
Deputy-Governor of Iceland, in a letter of September 14th, states 
that the north of the island is specially in need of relief, and 
the British Minister in Copenhagen believes in the distress, 
We presume the truth is that distress existed, that it was 
severe in isolated places, and that the hay harvest, which has 
only just been gathered, has been large enough to relieve the 
animals previously starved. The instant response to the com- 
plaints illustrates the curiously strong friendliness always felt 
in this country for the Icelanders, who are far better known to 

educated Englishmen than our own Hebrideans. 


Is there not something undignified on the part of the Trades- 
U nion Congress in proposing to prohibit the payment of wages 
in public-houses by legislative statute? What prevents them 
prohibiting it for themselves? Even supposing that the 
British workman, because he receives his money in a public- 
house, must necessarily spend it there, the Unions are 
strong enough to compel him to abstain for the necessary hour. 
Suppose they make it an offence against trade laws to spend 
money in the house selected for the payment, as the quickest 
method of stopping the practice. We confess that while we 
heartily support State interference on behalf of those who are 
not free—as, for instance, children and women—we regard the 
growing disposition of workmen to rely upon the State to give 
them self-control with something like dismay. Some of their 
Proposals—this one, for instance—are based on a theory the 





logical conclusion of which would be that every workman should 
be inspected all day and every day to see that he did not drink, 
did not waste money, did not read sensational literature, and 
did dot the 7’s in any letter he might write. We shall need a 
Congress, next, for the encouragement of moral backbone. 


The Times argues very strongly in favour of separating the 
Regius Professorship of Hebrew at Oxford from the Canonry 
of Christ Church, and permitting the Crown to appoint a lay- 
man to the Chair. We should heartily support its recom- 
mendation, which is sure ultimately to be accepted, were 
it not for one consideration. It is almost absurd to retain 
a custom under which Oxford may be compelled to put up 
with a second-rate Hebraist, because no prominent one hap- 
pens to be in Orders, and under which a scholar like Mr. 
Robertson Smith is excluded by law; but there is a word to be 
said for learning within the Church of Eugland. <A clergyman 
who becomes a scholar, and especially an Oriental scholar, 
rarely finds his prospect of promotion advanced thereby; and 
if no reward attends such study, it will be very apt to die out. 
That is a great evil, especially in an age when laymen are pro- 
found scholars, and criticism spares nothing; and as the 
Church provides the endowment of the Chair, her servants may 
fairly claim a preference in filling it. Still, the system, if bene- 
ficial to the Church, is most unjust to the University, which is 
not only precluded from obtaining the best teacher, but is forced 
to accept as its sole teacher of Hebrew one who is bound 
beforehand not to contest certain theological conclusions. 


Professor S. F. Thompson reports to the Times another ap- 
plication of electricity as a motor. On Thursday, the Electrical 
Power Storage Company tried on the Thames a launch twenty- 
six feet in length, five feet in beam, and drawing two feet of 
water, with a twenty-two-inch screw-propeller driven solely by 
electricity, stored under the flooring. The force was contained in 
forty-five boxes, each of ten-inch cube, which, it was calculated, 
would last for four hours. The vessel was driven easily 
and silently against tide, at the rate of eight miles an hour. 
The boat was in all respects a complete success, and is the first 
ever launched on “a commercial scale,” though M. Trouvé ran 
a toy-boat two years ago on the lake in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Nothing is said about expense, but a boat which can travel at 
this speed without coal, and with no funnel, must for many 
purposes be of almost immediate use. As the charging machines 
can be put up anywhere, the practical problem of electricians 
must be to reduce the size and weight of the accumulators. 
Once small enough to be carried, they might drive a 
steamer across the Atlantic, being perpetually recharged by a 
dynamo driven by the motion itself. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has lain ill throughout the 
week, but his condition has decidedly improved, and distinct 
hopes are now entertained of at least partial recovery. His 
case is another argument for the old belief that men who reach 
the top in any competitive profession are likely to live long. 
Their energy has been derived, in part at all events, from an 
extra store of vitality, whatever that may be. 


Mr. Fawcett made a long and very able speech to his consti- 
tuents on Tuesday. After referring with just pride to the 
improvements in his Department, and telling his hearers that 
he would not give them the Parcel Post till his organisation 
was ready, and that they must wait till some months after 
Christmas, he turned to Egypt, and declared that the object of 
the Government there would be to secure to the people the best 
administration and the largest amount of liberty practic- 
able, without re-establishing the abuses of the late Con- 
trol. He maintained that we had acted rightly in Ireland, 
and in regard to peasant-proprietorship had gone to the verge, 
or over the verge, of a wise liberality. He deprecated, in a 
passage which rose to unusual eloquence, the habit of perpetu- 
ally granting State money, and giving to the poor from the 
means of men no richer than themselves. He took a hopeful 
view of the future, and intimated that the reform of the county 
franchise, of county government, and of the government of 
London would all be brought forward next Session. He was 
most cordially received, and, indeed, it is strange to see how 
specially good a working administrator the “ Professor” has 
made. Brains do not, as was supposed, disqualify for depart- 
mental work. 


Consols were on Friday 100} to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PARTY RESULT OF THE EGYPTIAN SUCCESS. 


HERE is no reason for doubting, though Tories do keep 
saying it as if they liked the argument, that the 
Liberal Government has gained in strength by the victory in 
Egypt. Success always succeeds, more or less, especially in 
Democratic countries, the mass of mankind still believing that 
failure must be the result of incapacity. The successful 
Government is the capable Government, and men wish their 
leaders first of all to prove that they are capable. Moreover, 
victory in war was a kind of victory which circumstances 
rendered singularly pleasant to English Liberals. We do not 
believe that the Government, previous to the Expedition, 
was “weak,” if by weakness is meant that it would have been 
defeated at the polls. We see no sign whatever that 
the body of the people had withdrawn its adhesion, 
or had any intention of substituting a Salisbury-Northcote 
Government for the one in power. Still less do we believe 
that the ‘“* weakness ” had arisen, as Lord Bury said last week, 
out of discontent with the Liberal policy in Ireland. That 
policy had been supported by all classes except the landowners, 
had been the only alternative to military rule, and had begun 
perceptibly to succeed. But we do believe that the Govern- 
ment had been weakened, not so much in its hold over the 
people, as in its estimation with the people, by the spread of 
an idea that it was too moral to fight, that it was Christian 
to an impracticable degree, and that it considered no interest, 
whether of England or of mankind, equal to the interest 
of both in peace. There never was the slightest foundation 
for such an illusion. Mr. Gladstone had never denounced war, 
though he had denounced many wars, and had taken his 
share in many. His Cabinet consisted, with one exception, of 
men who, like Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, Lord North- 
brook, and Mr. Childers, were free even from the suspicion of 
holding such doctrines; while the exceptional Member, Mr. 
Bright, though, no doubt, opposed to war, had distinctly ad- 
mitted that there were exceptions to the absolute validity 
of his usual rule. Not only had he allowed that an 
invaded country might be defended by men in arms, 
but he had directly supported the reconquest of India 
in 1857, on the ground that it was demanded by the 
interests of the people of India themselves. Still, the impres- 
sion had spread very widely, though very thinly, through the 
country. It had been necessary for Liberals to denounce a good 
many threatened wars, to reject one proposed war, and to 
abandon two wars, either unjustly or foolishly commenced, and 
those incidents taken together strengthened with large numbers 
of voters the unreasoning belief. It was dissipated by the 
Egyptian Expedition. The whole country now knows that the 
Liberal party, and the Liberal Government, and Mr. Glad- 
stone will, if needful, wage a war which is not one of resistance 
to invasion, will wage it with energy, judgment, and success. 
The false impression has disappeared, and with it one source 
of want of confidence in the existing Administration. 
Nevertheless, we question if Liberals and Tories alike do 
not exaggerate the permanent party effect of the victory in 
Egypt. They unconsciously expect a great deal too much 
from it, more especially when they expect any great diminu- 
tion in the bitterness of the Parliamentary fighting. Sir 
Stafford Northcote is quite as able and quite as receptive as the 
average Englishman, but Tel-el-Kebir has not made a Liberal 
of Sir Stafford Northcote. The war has deprived the Tories, 
the Old Whigs, and that new and ephemeral but very audible 
party, the Gladstonophobists, of an argument and a weapon, 
but it has not diminished their hatred of Liberal ideas, 
objects, and methods of administration. We are at 
Cairo, they think; but for all that, the Closure is bad, and 
primogeniture a palladium. We are not sure, indeed, that the 
campaign has not intensified these antipathies, by showing 
that their foes are more competent, more fortunate, more to 
be dreaded, than they had ever suspected. Few men love 
their enemies because they have suddenly made fortunes. 
This is, undoubtedly, the case with the upper classes, who do 
not hate Mr. Gladstone for avoiding war—your true Whig, 
rich, sensible, and cynical, never greatly likes war, unless, as 
Lord Derby once said, it is “ war with limited liability "—but 
for professing principles which, as they see, tend to bring a 
new couche sociale forward in politics, and, as they fear, to 
restrict the rights of property, or diminish its security. 
They never thought that the Liberal Cabinet would not 
fight, if need were, and are not in the least conciliated 


———, 


by its having fought so well. On the contrar 

exasperated, and inclined, as Lord Bury = athe om ps 
their great adversary of an unscrupulous trick, of Pei. 
war just to show that he could wage it. They will be one 
anxious next Session to be rid of the Gladstone Geesen “: 
as they were last, or even more anxious, because they haman 
that victory may facilitate the reforms which, and not a. 
humiliation of England, they really dread. It was the right f 
evicting, not the glory of England, which they feared to a 
brought to an end. When Parliament meets, they will fen 
as resolute as ever to resist every change which can be 
resisted, and with quite as much ascendancy over their 
followers in Parliament, and over the “ Society ” which ag 
long as they are in London and can strengthen one another's 
opinions, they confound with the nation. The only difference 
will be that they will be more afraid of a dissolution, holdin 
with their ingrained distrust of the masses, that military cha 
must have carried the electors away, and that a Gonuiuea 
which wins battles is sure also to win votes. Much can be done 
however, to clog the machine, without forcing a dissolution : 
and we expect to see it done, with a will and a bitterness 
rather increased than diminished by the Liberal success jn 
Egypt. The Tories will accept that success as one gained 
by the adoption of their principles, and a new reason 
for confidence in themselves and their rightful claim to power, 
They will say that, although the Government is not so weak 
abroad as they thought, it has done nothing they could not 
have done, while in internal politics it is just as dangerous as 
ever. They will resist its proposals, and the classes which 
support them, from an instinct which is in reality one of self- 
defence, the instinct of a caste fearing to lose ascendancy, will 
approve and aid the resistance. Not one villa-owner the more 
in the suburban counties will support Mr. Gladstone because 
Tel-el-Kebir was won. 

With the body of the electors it may be different,—will be 
different ; but the extent of that difference is an unknown 
quantity. It may not be so great as is anticipated. The rank 
and file even of Tories,and still more the great mass of waverers, 
are pleased with the victory ; but it is not certain that they 
do not carry it to the credit of the nation, rather than of any 
party. People certainly always do this in time, and we are not 
sure that they do not begin to do it very soon indeed. The 
recollection that the Tories fought the great war which ended 
at Waterloo, and came out of it arbiters of Europe, did not 
help them very much in their struggle of fifty years to keep or 
to regain power. Sedan gives to Prince Bismarck’s party no 
victory at elections. The Derby Government profited nothing 
by their very great success in the Abyssinian Expedition, 
—an episode in war as dramatic, though not as important, 
as the present Expedition. The Registrations have been 
synchronous with the Egyptian victories; but we do not 
see that the applications from Tories have been any the fewer, 
or have been pressed with less energy, or have been less suc- 
cessful. On the other hand, we have been struck with the 
want of sufficient appreciation in the public mind of the im- 
mense credit which is due to the heads of the Fighting Depart- 
ments—Mr. Childers and Lord Northbrook—who between 
them made the victory certain. Educated speakers, who know 
something of administration, have, indeed, praised them with- 
out grudging, even partisans like Lord Bury bowing to them en 
passant ; but the body of the people, if we mistake not, have par- 
tially overlooked their merits, and have been inclined to hurrah 
“for the General and the Admiral, and our glorious selves.” 
They do not forget either the Army or the Navy, but think, at 
least when they are not thinking carefully, that the nation has 
done a grand thing with those instruments, rather than any 
Administration. And yet, if they do not credit the Ministers 
of War and Marine with the victory achieved, why should 
they credit the whole Cabinet? The fact that if the Ex- 
pedition had been a failure, Mr. Childers and Lord North- 
brook would have been politically hanged, and that the Glad- 
stone Administration would have ended in ignominy, makes 
very little difference. Nations always select scapegoats when 
they are beaten, but they very often assign the credit of suc- 
cess to themselves, rather than to individuals, the exception 
being those individuals who actually led in battle. A people 
worshipped Nelson, who could not have told the name of the 
First Lord who nominated and supplied him. While, there- 


fore, we believe that the victory in Egypt will affect elections 
at home, we imagine that the extent of change will not be _ 
overwhelming, and will be measured by the number of those 
who hated Liberalism, because they sincerely believed it in- 





Was that number ever 


volved the effacement of the country, 
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+2 If it was, the next election may show some sur- 

pac 8 sults; but though often appalled at the extent of 
ares ‘Hasions we think in this instance too well of the in- 
‘ so of our countrymen to accuse them of such hopeless 
— Thousands may have believed that nonsense 
erage hated the Liberal party, but few can have hated 
el party because they believed it. As only a section 
ms “- e believed that Liberals were indifferent either to the 
a “ or the interests of their country, so only a section can 
am converted by the Egyptian campaign. The extent 
of that section is the question of questions for election agents, 


and they may find it unexpectedly small. 





THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN EGYPT. 


HERE is only one mistake in framing a “ settlement 7 

T for Egypt which the Liberal Ministry are likely to 
make, but that is a serious one. They may think that they 
can do without legal or material foothold in the Valley of the 
Nile, or in other words, that they may trust to “influence ’ 
to secure ascendancy in Egypt, just as they might, under 
similar circumstances, in a country like Belgium or Holland. 
Very important persons, accustomed mainly to Europe, will be 
apt to believe that with such a Khedive as Tewfik, with a 
British commandant of gendarmerie, and with the prestige of 
a rapid and almost bloodless conquest, the influence of the 
British Government will remain paramount in Cairo, without 
being supported by recognised legal agreements or visible force. 
That is, we are convinced, an error. Egyptians are not 
Europeans, nor are they guided in foreign affairs by a caste 
of expert statesmen, well acquainted with facts, and quite 
aware of the resources of different countries. They form 
a crowd, usually peaceable and intent on work, but liable 
to fierce surges of emction, to temptations from adven- 
turers, and to panics from baseless rumours, and require 
definite, permanent, and, above all, recognised control. So 
long as the Khedive is ‘‘ English” and the new army is faith- 
ful, and the people are obedient to Tewfik, “ influence ” may be 
amply sufficient, and Sir E. Malet’s advice may be accepted as 
an order; but where is the security for the continuance of 
those conditions? They are secure while the British garrison 
holds Cairo, but the nation is not going to leave an Army ina 
country not under its rule. It is for the future that provision 
must be made, and in the*future, unless Great Britain has a 
right of separate interference sanctioned by Europe, or a 
defined Protectorate, or a material guarantee such as 
the Wardenship of the Canal would be, her “influence” may 
exhale ina week. Tewfik’s life, with every fanatic regarding 
him as a Giaour, and the Sultan scowling at him as a foe, is 
never safe, and cannot be made safe. Even if he lives, he may 
develope the tendency he has repeatedly shown to Mussulman 
fanaticism, and declare European interference irreligious, or, 
which is even more probable, unendurable. He is a meek man, 
but no Mussulman will willingly bear the kind of tutelage in 
which we must keep him, if we are to protect his subjects, and 
regulate his finance, and control his Courts, and extirpate slavery, 
and veto the promotion of his favourities. Even if he bears it all 
complacently, he may lose his authority. Without in any way 
endorsing his father’s savage verdict that he has ni téte, ni 
cari’, nt courage, we may at least take it as certain that Tewfik 
1s not an effective ruler, that he is not among the men who 
can make nations obey by sheer force of will and brain. He 
can only rule by the acquiescence of his people, and it is impos- 
sible to deny that their acquiescence is more than doubtful. He 
is coldly received everywhere, regarded as an English nominee, 
and scarcely even feared. The people in the native quartersof his 
capital in the very moment of our victory despise his orders, and 
mark in every way they dare that his alliances are detestable to 
them. If the British disappeared to-day, Tewfik would disappear 
to-morrow ; and whence is his strength to be hereafter derived ? 
From his Ministers ? They can hardly be stronger than the 
men who fell. From the new Army? If that Army is 
Egyptian, it will be, even though officered from Europe, as 
able to revolt as the Sepoys were ; and what else can it be 
but Egyptian? We see statements published that the Khedive 
is hiring Swiss for his gendarmerie at #12 a month, and of 
course he can form in that way a Guard who will die round 
him, but he cannot make an army of such men. The 
cost would crush him, even if he could rely on_his 
mercenaries never to seek predominant authority. Or 
is he to be defended by the certainty that the British 
would, at any time, put down any popular revolt? That 
would be an argument in Belgium, but in Egypt what 








is it worth? Granting it true—and we can conceive of 
nothing less true or more unpleasant than that England will 
remain perpetually ready for Egyptian expeditions—the Arabs 
will not believe it true. They will listen to this leader and 
that, believe rumours about Russia, about France, about the 
Sultan, about anybody or anything which chimes in with their 
own wishes. What is to make them wiser than Arabi? And 
Arabi to the last believed M. de Lesseps’s assurance that 
France would prevent any use of the Canal as a military 
base. Nor will they be without reasons for disbelief in 
England. Already the Sultan, whom the Egyptians hold 
to be the greatest of monarchs, is publicly remarking that 
the emergency is over, and the English had better go; remarks 
which his agents will expand, when recounting them in Cairo, 
into a decision to make us go, whether we please or not. 
Already France is claiming “her old position” in Egypt, 
which means that the moment we depart, she will form a 
party in Cairo, backed by every kind of aid short of a declara- 
tion of war. That may be no menace now, but we do not 
suppose that Lord Granville, who has read history, believes 
that France will lie down in her present fever of hysteric 
timidity for ever, or for any length of time. Already 
every Southern people is furiously declaring that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley bought Egypt, instead of conquering it, which means 
that the moment we depart, every Egyptian will be told, by 
Italians, Spaniards, and Southern Frenchmen, that the English 
are feeble folk, and next time could be kept out. “ Prestige” is 
of no weight with the ignorant, who respect only one of two 
things, legality and material force. If the English are visible 
on the Canal, sovereign at Port Said, Ismailia, and Suez, and 
independent, either by the aid of condensers, or through 
artesian wells which would tap the Nile water, of any 
Sweetwater Canals, the Egyptians will think twice be- 
fore they revolt against our nominee. And if the Eng- 
lish hold in any legal form whatever a Protectorate, or even 
a right to interfere separately, the Egyptian leaders will 
believe that the right will, for selfish motives, be exerted, and 
will dread an invasion to annex. But without either a terri- 
torial foothold or a legal right, the British influence will be 
based upon nothing better than “ prestige,’ which, in an 
Oriental country, is air, as the rulers of India well know. No 
prestige can stand higher than theirs ; the native kingdoms are 
geographically enclaves ; the force at the disposal of the Vice- 
roy is visibly irresistible; and yet in every large Native State 
the Indian Government maintain a contingent on which it 
can rely, or as in Gwalior, directly garrison some dominant 
fort. 

Be it remembered that we have neither the right nor the 
power to adopt the alternative policy on which, we regret to 
see, so many Radicals insist, —of allowing, at any time hereafter, 
anarchy to prevail in Egypt. We have not the right, because 
we have pledged ourselves, both in words and by the fact of 
invasion, to secure to the people of Egypt a good government, 
which we cannot secure simply by standing aside, and which, 
in all human probability, would not be secured by any despot 
evolved in a revolt. Successful insurgents in the East are not 
such governors that, after conquering Egypt, we can be 
justified in letting them win, in the vague hope that they 
may possibly be good. They are much more likely to 
be bad,—to be like the Bimbashi of whose doings in 
Cairo, under Arabi’s rcyime, the Correspondent of the 
Telegraph on Thursday gave so frightful an account. He 
saw the wounds and heard the statements of the unhappy 
wretches, who had been tortured by scores, not to punish 
revolt, not even out of hatred for revolters, but solely to ex- 
tract a few pounds—a hundred, in all—for the pocket of the 
Egyptian Major who had been appointed head gaoler for 
the nonce. If we are responsible at all to the Egyptians—and 
we all acknowledge that responsibility, which, indeed, follows 
from the fact of conquest—we have no more right to subject 
them to a lottery of that sort, than deliberately to set up a 
bad government over them. We have promised them a 
good administration, and must secure it, even though 
they themselves may be willing to risk a bad one. And 
as we have no right to abandon our trust, so also we 
have no power. Some of our contemporaries write as if we 
had only to leave Egypt to itself, to see self-government, good 
or bad, evolved from the Nile water ; but they must know that 
this is not the case. The collapse of the rebellion proves dis- 
tinctly that the Egyptians are not as yet capyble of indepenil- 
ence; that if we do not provide them with a Government, 
and sustain it, Turkey or some other Power will. As circum- 
stances now stand, it would be Turkey, and we need not, we 
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think, tell even Sir Wilfrid Lawson what a Turkish Govern- 
ment in Egypt unfettered by European control would mean. 
We are morally compelled to rule, directly or indirectly, and 
the only serious question is whether we shall rule steadily and 
gently, through legal rights or power based on mate- 
rial strength; or shall rule intermittently and ungently, 
through “ influence ” supported by recurrent military invasions. 
Those are the two alternatives, and our dread is that the 
British Government, which would reject the second with 
horror, may be deluded into believing that it can secure the 
first, through that “ prestige” and “force of opinion” and 
“ moral influence” which weigh so heavily with Europeans. We 
can make Egypt a Belgium, as far as Treaties go, but we cannot 
make Egyptians into Belgians, or Riaz Pasha or any other 
Asiatic into a Frére Orban. Whoever rules in Egypt, we must 
look after him, or announce that we have in Egypt no rights. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES AT OXFORD. 


HE announcement made this week that the Master of 
Balliol, Professor Jowett, will be nominated by Lord 
Salisbury at the beginning of Michaelmas Term to succeed 
Dr. Evans in the office of Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, coming as it does at a time when all the world is 
thinking and talking of another great Oxford leader, the late 
Dr. Pusey, marks in a very emphatic way the vast though 
silent change which has lately come over the spirit of the 
University. It is not twenty years since Dr. Pusey, who had 
himself in earlier days suffered the penalty of suspension from 
the University pulpit, declared that he “held himself bound, 
by his duty to God, to the Church, and to the souls of men,” 
to prosecute Professor Jowett in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
as a false teacher, who had conspired with others in 
a “systematic attempt to revolutionise the Church of 
England.” In the same spirit, Convocation refused to 
add a penny to the nominal stipend which Mr. Jowett 
received as Regius Professor of Greek, not from any distrust 
of his powers to teach Greek—for he was universally known 
as one of the most fastidious scholars, and as quite the most 
successful teacher of his day—but because he was supposed, 
in an essay which a large proportion of his censors 
had certainly never read, to have denied the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. Even after the ferment caused by the 
publication of “ Essays and Reviews ” had subsided, Professor 
Jowett continued for years to be looked upon by the orthodox 
world as a kind of ecclesiastical leper. He was never allowed 
to preach at St. Mary’s by the zealous watch-dogs of the 
faith who guard the inviolability of the University pulpit, 
until his election to the Mastership of Balliol gave him a legal 
title to do so which could not be resisted. Partly, no doubt, 
from the seclusion in which he lived, partly from the singular 
influence which he was known to exercise not only upon 
Undergraduates, but upon men who, having been his pupils, 
had since made their mark in the outside world, he became 
the hero of a number of amusing legends, in which his sup- 
posed hostility to sound doctrine and his zeal in the propaga- 
tion of soul-destroying heresies were variously illustrated. No 
mythical exploit, which corresponded to this view of his 
character, was too absurd to be credited,—from the rumour, 
circulated upon the “best authority,” that he had recon- 
verted to Buddhism a Siamese Undergraduate who, before 
coming to Oxford, had been baptised into the Roman Catholic 
faith by missionaries in his native country, to the delightful 
story, which is still, perhaps, current in some country 
parsonages, that he was in the habit every Sunday 
morning of standing at his study window, gnashing his teeth, 
as he watched the Balliol Undergraduates filing into the Col- 
lege chapel. A generation earlier, Arnold had so excited the 
hatred of one school, that Lord Melbourne was afraid to make 
him a Bishop; while Pusey had so aroused the alarms of 
another, that it was through no fault either of his University 
or his Bishop that his voice was not effectually silenced. But 
among the many theological panics, with their invariable 
accompaniments of malice, slander, and persecution, which 
have raged in Oxford during the last half-century, it may be 
doubted whether any was so wide-spread, so lasting, or so 
intense as that which will always be associated with the name 
and teaching of Professor Jowett. 

Yet Professor Jowett, we are told, is to be the next Vice- 
Chancellor, and what is more remarkable, the appointment 
appears to excite neither opposition nor alarm. It is true 
that the office is not filled by popular election, but devolves, 
as a general rule, upon the Heads of Colleges in turn, and that 
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resistance to the Chancellor’s nominee is unusual, if not im. 


possible. But the temper in which this partic bee 
has been received is none the less etry Oneed nation 
glorified by Mr. Matthew Arnold, in a well-known passages 
singular eloquence and beauty, as the “home of Seba 
and forsaken beliefs.” A less indulgent critic, looking oan 
same side of her character from a different point of vie : 
might say that she never shrinks from futile stry ~ 
and unavailing protests. Fifty years ago, when om 
Hampden, who had managed, in some unaccountable 
way, to acquire the reputation of a dangerously liberal 
theologian, was nominated by the Crown to the Regius Pro. 
fessorship of Divinity, the University, which was, of course 
powerless to resist the appointment, was thrown into con. 
vulsions, and an organised mutiny was set on foot. The 
whole story has been recently retold, in the lively pages of 
Mr Mozley’s “ Reminiscences,” and no one who reads it can 
doubt that twenty or even ten years since, a similar demonsty,. 
tion would have been provoked by Mr. Jowett’s elevation to 
the Vice-Chancellorship. The change is certainly a very re. 
markable one, and to a very large extent it must be attributed 
to personal causes. The academic generation among whom 
“Essays and Reviews” fell like a bomb-shell has almost 
passed away. The old school of college tutors and lecturers 
by whom Professor Jowett was regarded as a daring and 
perilous innovator, not only in theology, but in the sphere 
of University teaching and discipline, has given place 
to younger men, brought up under different influences, and 
living in a different atmosphere. Many of them, including 
not a few of the ablest and most energetic, are his own pupils, 
who have carried with them, and are working out in their 
various Colleges, the conception of an Oxford teacher's duties 
and powers which he was the first, if not to form, at least to 
exemplify effectively. On the other hand, Professor Jowett 
himself has become better known. It is not merely that since 
his election to the Mastership of Balliol he has taken a more 
active part in the management of University business, and 
thus come into closer contact with many to whom he was 
before only a vague and formidable name. But he has begun 
to reap the fruits of a long life of unsparing and unostenta- 
tious self-devotion, in the general acknowledgment that he, 
of all living men, has done the most to enlarge and vivify 
Oxford studies, to transform the relation of tutor and pupil 
from a merely official connection into a_ personal tie, 
and to make the doors of the University easy of access 
to every form of ability, without distinction of means, station, 
orcreed. These services are at last admitted even by those 
who dislike his theology most, and the spirit of ecclesiastical 
rancour is for the moment absorbed in the thoroughly English 
feeling that good work well done should be ungrudgingly 
recognised, and openly rewarded. 

We seem, however, to see in this incident the evidence of 
other changes of a more general character. No one who has 
watched the movement of thought at Oxford during the last 
ten years can doubt that ecclesiastical and theological questions 
no longer fill the space they used to do in the life of the 
University. The abolition of tests and the suppression of 
clerical fellowships have produced their effect, though 
they have only hastened the progress of an inevitable 
revolution, The majority of the younger Fellows and 
Tutors are laymen, and philosophy and history absorb the 
energies some considerable part of which must, under the 
old system, have necessarily been given to theology. Of those 
who devote themselves to philosophy, a considerable propor- 
tion are Agnostics, of one school or another, to whom all the 
disputes of all the Churches are as the sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal ; while the interest of the Hegelians in religious 
questions is of a speculative kind, and is little, if at all, en- 
gaged in the dogmatic and ceremonial differences which divide 
the different parties in the Church of England. One very 
natural result of this change is that, in the case of almost all 
University offices the appointment to which is vested in the resi- 
dents, the theological views of the candidates are no longer 
the determining factor in the election. Convocation is still the 
“ general assembly,” the highest legislative body, of the Uni- 
versity, and in Convocation the Clergy are still numerically 
supreme; but except on the rare occasions on which it acts, purely 
ecclesiastical forces have a comparatively slight and a constantly 
diminishing weight. We do not, of course, overlook the great 
High-Church party, which, with its ceaseless stream of recruits, 
its admirable organisation, and its skilful leaders, is probably 
as powerful at Oxford to-day as it ever was. But the same 
causes which have secularised the interests of a large section of 
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ey aenlies have tended also to alter the direction of the 
the ive energies of the High Churchmen there. Theology 
like Professor Jowett’s is as distasteful to them as ever, but 
they feel that at Oxford now they are face to face with a 

“- threatening and uncompromising enemy. In the great 
- raised by the Agnostic philosophy, such controversies 
ae that which raged over “ Essays and Reviews,” if not for- 
gotten, assume a secondary importance, and the animosities 


which they excited grow weaker, and fade away. 





PROSPECTS IN IRELAND. 


E are inclined, on the whole, and with a full recognition 
of the futility of predictions about Ireland, to expect 
a short term of comparative tranquillity there. The signs are 
all‘one way. The farmers, who make up the solid bulk of the 
population, though probably not contented—for they are not 
yet simple copyholders, and that is their own theory of their 
own right—are obviously far less discontented than they were, 
and disposed to pause in their secular agitation. They have 
not got all they wish for, but they have got a long respite from 
eviction, nearly complete freedom from the thraldom of agents, 
and a large and permanent reduction in their excessive rents. 
They doubt if more can be obtained, they are tired of the 
constant strain, and they are disposed to see what they can 
make of their new position. They have a bountiful, if not a 
brimming harvest, which will go to themselves, and not in 
payment of dead arrears; they have more money at their own 
disposal than they ever had; and, except in a few districts, the 
pecuniary future looks lighter to them. They are impressed, 
moreover, by the last Coercion Act, which, amid many objec- 
tionable provisions, restores the authority of the law, and 
makes of terrorism for gain a dangerous occupation, They 
are, therefore, disposed to be quiet, and accept the present 
situation as, at all events, a modus vivendi. The outrages are 
becoming visibly fewer. The agitating Committees are break- 
ing up. The demand for farms, which had nearly died away, 
has, reports the Daily News’ Correspondent, suddenly and 
strongly revived. The gentry are beginning to think it 
safe to revive the hunts, without which, in their judg- 
ment, life is intolerably dull; and the tradesmen are 
no longer afraid of boycotting. The Catholic Clergy, who 
have ducked under during the storm in a manner which, 
whatever the possible excuses, we shall never think favourable 
to their repute for fidelity to their Church, are raising their 
heads again; and, above all, the representative men are altering 
their course. Mr. Dillon, who represents the true Separatists, 
and means insurrection, if insurrection is possible, has an- 
nounced, in an address to his electors, that he retires from 
public life for the next few years, He is ill, he says, which is 
trae; but one cause of his illness is chagrin at the prospects of 
his country, and the growing quiescence of his people. He 
sees no prospect of action, and despises the campaign 
of worry and finesse by which action is to be replaced or 
simulated. We have a respect for Mr. Dillon, who, furious as 
he is, has in him less of that element of perversity than most of 
his rivals, and is distinct as to what he wants, but his depar- 
ian means that the Irish barometer is no longer fixed at 
stormy.” So also does the new programme which Michael 
Davitt has submitted to Mr. Parnell. It looks on paper quite 
formidable, but it is essentially a pumped-up programme, lack- 
ing alike the simplicity and sincerity which attract great 
masses, The mere fact that it contains twelve clauses, of which 
one is the Repeal of the Union and another the payment of 
Irish Members in London, one the abolition of the land laws 
and another the improvement of cottages, is fatal to it as 
an instrument of agitation. Men will not revolt on behalf of 
a Social Science Congress. The effort to unite all “ objects ” 
: one great Association will only make that association weak, 
2, gem aee. unmanageable differences of opinion, and 
ee and comfort cannot be heartily sought together. 
oo will be formidable when it is the sole cry, and the 
sh have refused to make it that time and again, And 
finally, M lige 
: ‘Y, Mr. Parnell, who, though he rarely originates, has 
see hensesrie has, it is stated, rejected this programme, 
Pasa and has failed to use the labourers as his lever—it is 
: axiom of revolutionary politics that the class most 
Gepressed will never be the executive one in a rising—and 
age to try once more the Parliamentary method which 
= = 4 is —— condemns as “milk and water.” 
eet os i tr. Davitt, Mr, Parnell alike, though in very 
ys, retreat. 


All this signifies that the remedial measures have told, that 





the restoration of strength to the law has told, and that the 
means for a new agitation are not immediately forthcoming. 
That is satisfactory, if only because, if the agitation had con- 
tinued, the English temper would have given way, and the 
Government would have been forced to try once more the 
military rule, which so invariably succeeds in securing every- 
thing except its objects; but the satisfaction will, we fear, be 
more for the historian and the true friend of Ireland, than 
for politicians. The Irish farmers do not want action, 
but they will not object to talk, and for all the calm in 
Ireland, in Parliament the gale may be expected to rise 
higher than ever. The popular Irish Members will 
never give up their delightful and prominent position 
as the grit in the machine, until their constituencies compel 
them, and they know precisely how to play that part. Some 
of them are perfectly sincere, believing, in defiance of history, 
that it is possible to worry Pharaoh without hurting him, till 
he lets Israel go ; others are intent on keeping positions which, 
as in Mr. Healy’s case, are far superior to any they could have 
reached without the Parliamentary revolt; and all alike are 
determined to remain where all such men like to be, en evidence. 
An Irishman, like a Frenchman, can be devoted to a cause, but 
he wants the world to see that, without him, the cause would not 
succeed. The Parnellite Members will, therefore, as we antici- 
pate, renew their campaign against the House of Commons, and 
strive once more to re-establish their tyranny over debate. They 
will represent the Closure as an oppression, denounce the Coercion 
Act and the Egyptian Expedition as at once needless and unjust, 
and pour upon the ears of the House a flood of “ cases’ taken 
both from Irish and Egyptian records, which will make legis- 
lative progress nearly impossible. They will fail, because they 
will find that a subtle change, due to the success abroad, has 
passed over the Government and the House of Commons, and 
they will be met in a different spirit from that of last Session ; 
but they will not, for a time, we fear, perceive that alteration. 
It is the misfortune of Irishmen in dealing with Englishmen, 
as of Englishmen in dealing with Irishmen, that the effect of 
experience lasts too long, and that they cannot overtake 
mental changes quickly enough. It will take ten years io 
convince Englishmen that Ireland has ceased to be “ a Catholic 
country,” in the sense of a country swayed by its priesthood ; 
and it will take ten weeks to convince the Parnellites that the 
British Members are no longer prepared to be patient with 
Obstruction. We look forward, therefore, to peace in Ireland, 
broken, possibly, by isolated crimes, but punished crimes ; and 
to violent scenes in the House of Commons, ending in action 
of determined severity, and producing a hollow peace. 

If Mr. Parnell were other than what he is, more devoted to 
Ireland and less actuated by dislike of England, we should 
have some hope even now, for he has a very singular 
chance placed in his hands. So great has been the relief in 
Ulster caused by the Land Act, that we believe Mr. Parnell 
might, for the first time since the Union, construct an Irish 
Parliament within the Commons, submit all Irish proposa!s 
to the 103 Members, and then bring them forward with the 
moral authority of their acceptance by a majority of the Lrish 
Representation. The British Members would give to proposals 
so backed more than a serious attention, and unless they 
offended distinct principles, they would be very slow to 
reject them. Immense improvements, including several 
of those suggested by Mr. Davitt, such as new county and 
municipal government, the abolition of grand juries, the 
reform of the Magistracy, and many other solid measures, 
might, as we believe, be carried in this way, and yet leave 
Mr. Parnell free to recommence at pleasure an agitation for 
Home-rule. He would even increase the chances of Home- 
rule, for he would show conclusively what the English do not 
yet believe, that, whatever the dangers of that scheme, an Irisi: 
Parliament could legislate successfully for Ireland; and this 
would be much gained. That would be the programme 
which a Grattan penetrated with a desire that Irishmen 
should rule Ireland would propose, but then that prograrame 
would not of itself injure England, and it will not, therefore, 
be attempted. The Government, by a wise mixture of remedial 
and coercive legislation, has secured comparative tranquillity 
in Ireland; but it has still to pacify or to coerce the lish 
Representation, and that, though not the more important}, -vil] 
prove, we fear, the more diflicult operation of the two. 





WORKING-MEN ON THE POOR-LAW. 
HE members of the Trades-Union Congres:, which met 
last week at Manchester, have been generally and 
deservedly commended for the sobriety of their debates anil — 
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the spirit of practical common-sense in which most of their 
resolutions were conceived and expressed. There is no otber 
country in Europe in which an equally representative gathering 
of working-men would have exhibited such a healthy distaste 
for grandiose generalities, shown so little disposition to attack 
the foundations of the existing industrial and social structure, 
or made such modest demands for State interference and pro- 
tection. But there were one or two occasions on which the 
Delegates, abandoning their habitual self-restraint, wandered 
into very questionable ground ; and it is to one of these, which 
has been little noticed, but which seems to us to be of 
considerable importance, that we desire to call attention. 
At the meeting of the Congress on Friday week, it was 
resolved that “the stringent regulations of the English Poor- 
law respecting outdoor relief, the application of the house 
test, and the compulsory support of aged parents by labouring 
people, with families dependent upon them, are harsh, and 
frequently oppressive ;” and that “the time has arrived when 
a Parliamentary inquiry should be made, having for its object 
either the reforming of the present Poor-laws, or the substitu- 
tion therefor of a system less expensive in its administration, 
and more in harmony with the requirements of the necessitous 
and deserving poor.” This proposal seems to have provoked 
very little discussion, and from its position among the 
agenda—it was sandwiched between resolutions demand- 
ing public inquests in Scotland, and a reform of the 
*‘ antiquated and unjust laws which govern the cab trade” 
in England—it was evidently not regarded as dealing 
with a very burning question. But it was carried unani- 
mously, no one venturing to utter a word in defence of the 
existing system, or in protest against the proposed relaxation 
of its most essential safeguards. The fact is all the more 
significant, when we remember that the Trades-Union 
Congress represents, for the most part, only the skilled 
labour of the country; that the class by whom the griev- 
ances touched on in the resolution are felt with real 
keenness—the rural poor—are, as yet, voiceless and un- 
enfranchised; and that any organised movement against 
the present administration of the Poor-law would almost 
certainly arouse the sympathies of the new electorate 
whose admission to the suffrage is only a question of 
time. 

If the workmen are really serious in their demand, they 
should clearly realise that the points which they have selected 
for attack in the existing Poor-law are not mere details of 
administration, but fundamental principles. The theory of 
the English Poor-law, as reshaped and practically re-created by 
the great Act of 1834, is very plain and simple. It acknow- 
ledges that every English citizen has, in the last resort, a right 
of subsistence. Capital punishment by starvation it regards as 
too severe a penalty for mere indigence, even in the case of 
men who only want because they will not work. It is true 
that the recognition of such a right involves a double danger, 
—as tending, on the one hand, to discourage the growth of pro- 
vidence, and on the other hand, to check the flow of charity. 
Many of the best economists have altogether denied its expe- 
diency, and it can only be justified when, and so far as, the 
perils from which it saves the community are more serious than 
those which it brings with it. Our English experience of the 
relief of poverty by the State, gained as it has been, under 
two entirely different sets of conditions, presents us with the 
history of one form of Poor-law which was infinitely worse 
than the worst system of voluntary almsgiving ; and of another 
which, with all its drawbacks, may be confidently pronounced 
to be far more efficient and far less dangerous than the best. 
During the fifty years which preceded the passing of the 
Reform Bill, the Poor-law was administered in strict “ harmony 
with the requirements of the necessitous and deserving poor.” 
That is to say, it recognised not only a right to subsist, but to 
subsist in comfort, and even, when work was scarce and wages 
low, in comfortable idleness. None of the “ stringent regula- 
tions’ which the Trades Unionists deprecate had yet been de- 
vised; there was no workhouse test, no separation of the 
sexes, no breaking-up of the family, no grudging of outdoor 
relief. The results are to be found recorded in the 
Report of the Poor-law Commission of 1834. Kates rose 
in many places to ten shillings in the pound; population, 
increasing with unchecked rapidity, was congested in the places 
where it was least required; and the labour market was 
thronged with competitors who were enabled by parish aid to 
beat down the wages of the very men who were taxed to sup- 
port them. The Trades Unionists, of course, will say that 
they have no wish to return to the abuses of the old system, and 





that they do not advocate allowances in aid of dibetiniiond 
criminate relief. Why, then, do they single out for aie 
criticism the very points which, as Mr. Senior an ae 
fellow-commissioners thought, and as all subsequent ex ri be 
has shown, form the pivots on which the new syateun 4 “rs 
“ The principle of the Law of 1834,” as the latest historian 
of the period well says, “ was to provide against absolute de 
stitution, not to abolish the miseries of old age; to drive 
men by fear of evil to find employment, not to ree 
employment for them; to keep them from dangeroa 
suffering when they could get no wages, not to secure oe 
certain or sufficient wages; to make them feel that they ware 
on the whole, worse off as paupers than the poor ratepaye , 
not to give them help to better their condition.” It “an 
give effect to this principle that the workhouse test was 
invented, and stringent restrictions imposed upon the grantin 
of outdoor relief. Neither condition has been go rigorous] 
or universally carried out as the Act intended, but the psa 
ence of different districts proves that the decline of pauperism 
and the growth of a robuster industrial morality depend almost 
entirely on the vigilance with which both of them are a 
plied. A subsidised pauper may, in exceptional cases, be 
a deserving person, but the interests of the community 
require that his status should differ by unmistakable 
external signs from that of a free man. In no other 
way can a Poor-law be made to harmonise in the long. 
run with justice, or prevented from paralysing the pru. 
dential virtues and encroaching on the legitimate province 
of voluntary charity. 

The attack made by the Trades Unionists on the adminis. 
tration of the Poor-law shows that English working-men are 
beginning to feel the influence of those exaggerated views, 
both of the capacities and of the duties of the State, which 
are common among the Democracies of the Continent. They 
evidently think that the State could spend a little more money 
on the deserving poor, without anybody in particular feeling 
it, though, curiously enough, they couple their demand for 
more liberality in the matter of outdoor relief with an expres 
sion of their opinion that “ the cost of administering the Poor- 
laws of England is excessive.” They forget that, as Mr, 
Fawcett reminded his constituents on Tuesday, “ the Govern- 
ment has no reserve of wealth ;” that “ every shilling which it 
spends it obtains in a very expensive way from the taxpayers ;” 
and that “those from whom it is taken are often as poor, if 
not poorer, than those to whom it is given.” The notion 
that the community has a mysterious fund of accumulated 
riches, distinct from and independent of the capital and in- 
come of its members, is at the root of many current economic 
delusions; and its prevalence forms, perhaps, the strongest 
argument against all schemes for removing the whole or 
any substantial part of the burden of Poor-law relief from the 
local rates. It was the undivided responsibility of each 
locality for the support of its own poor which, under the old 
system, contributed more than anything else to save the 
country from industrial ruin. The rateable value of the parish 
fixed a limit beyond which even the reckless benevolence of the 
most paternal overseer or magistrate could not go. If any change 
is made in the direction of equalising rates, it should at all 
events be confined to the charge for indoor maintenance, each 
parish or union being left to bear the burden of its own outdoor 
relief,—a system which, as Mr. Fawcett showed, has worked 
with the best results in London. But there is a further and 
more serious question suggested by the resolution of the 
Trades-Union Congress. Have they really followed out the 
consequences of their demand that the State shall provide the 
means not merely of existence, but of existence under con- 
ditions of freedom and comparative comfort, for “ the necessitous 
and deserving poor?” If the duty of the State goes as far as 
this, it must evidently go a great deal farther. If it once 
begins to tamper with natural conditions, and to readjust the 
distribution of comfort and happiness in favour of those whose 
only title to special favour is that they have been left behind 
in the race, it is clear that there are many claimants to its 
bounty whose prayers it will no longer be able with justice to 
reject. What answer, to take only one instance out of many, 
is to be made to the Protectionist who demands assistance for 
his “necessitous and deserving” industry? There 1s, 10 
short, no logical halting-place between the principle that it 1s 
the duty of the State to make the poor comfortable, and 
Socialism. It is much to be regretted that the Trades-Union 
Congress should have hastily committed itself to so untenable 
a position. 
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—_—_ 
MR. DARWIN ON A FUTURE STATE. 

ARDLY any question of Philosophy has so pressing and 
aH ; mediate an interest as the relation of the theory of 
the belief in the Supernatural. This relation, at 
scure, has shown of late a tendency to be- 

olutionism separating itself more decidedly 
come el True satel makes God impossible, 
nr an imagination, and a future life an absurdity. God 
— matter, and therefore cannot be; if He is not, there 
cannot to sovenl, and therefore no revelation; and as the 
22 fed remains here, and there is only matter, there is 
matter © fter death to be elsewhere. The logic of materialism 
agree - and its result a complete denial of the supernatural. 
hee ‘cintioniam, on the other hand, though it has in it a 
ee a materialism so deep, as often to leaven the whole 
-— ‘ill differs from it in its essential thought, and leads, if 
—_ kaoael up, to widely different results. A true evolu- 
oe r can be logical, yet not absolutely deny the three great 
porn of the supernaturalist. The late Mr. Darwin, for 
Cm in this noteworthy letter, published in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of Saturday, does not deny them. He had 
heen told by a student at Jena that in reading his works, 
his (the student’s) faith had perished, and had been asked to 
state his own. Mr. Darwin was asked that question, perhaps, 
too often, and in his natural impatience, aggravated by the 
state of his health, he penned the following short reply :— 


Brolution to 
frst exceedingly ob 


“§rr,—I am very busy, and am an old man, in delicate health, and 
have not time to answer your questions fully, even assuming that 
they are capable of being answered at all. Science and Christ have 
nothing to do with each other, except in as far as the habit of scien- 
tific investigation makes a man cautious about accepting any proofs. 
As far as I am concerned, I do not believe that any revelation has 
ever been made. With regard to a future life, every one must draw 
his own conclusions from vague aad contradictory probabilities.— 
Wishing you well, I remain your obedient servant, 


“Down, June 5th, 1879. CHARLES DARWIN.” 


It will be noticed at once that no allusion is made to the funda- 
mental question of all,—the relation of Evolution to Theism, 
and it is probable that the omission was intentional. Mr. 
Darwin, we believe, himself held—and it certainly follows 
from his teaching—that on the question of Theism evolution can 
have nothing to say. Evolutionists may by possibility discover 
the origin of Life, or even of Thought, though they have dis- 
covered neither yet; but they cannot by possibility discover the 
origin of all things,—of the things older, that is, than evidence, 
or the beginning of the first atom. The Ultimate Cause, 
therefore, though it may be “the necessity of things,” which 
isa mere phrase, may also be a sentient Mind. There is no 
proof in evolution that it is, but no proof, either, that it is not, 
the ultimate discovery possible on this route being only the sug- 
gestion that, as nothing that lives seems self-existent or irreduci- 
ble, the ultimate cause of life must be sought outside itself. That, 
if proved, would be fatal to Materialism, and indicate, though not 
demonstrate, a Creator. Evolution, then, as the great Catholic 
divines have been quick to see, does not deny God as a possi- 
bility, nor can it deny revelation. Mr. Darwin does deny the 
latter, but we understand him to deny it by himself and from the 
result of his general thoughts, and not as exponent of his special 
theory. An evolutionist can accept a revelation, for he would 
as soon deny that a meteorolite could come from outside the 
world, as that an idea could; and reduced to its essence, revelation 
is that, a mental meteorolite from outside. Whether the hand 
that hurled it is divine or not, is another and subsequent ques- 
tion; the foreign idea, if it comes, is “ revelation,’—and that it 
might come, no evolutionist could, by any deduction from his 
Pniuciples, deny. Grant that ideas are evolved as stones are 
evolved, and still there remains the fact that an idea not 
of this earth would be no more inconsistent with evolu- 
tion than a stone not of this earth, which does come. And 
then, on the third subject, the possibility of a future state, the 
evolutionist, as compared with the materialist, is humble. He 
‘ays nothing of impossibilities, or absurdities. He only says 
at the evidence for or against a future life is “ vague and con- 
tradictory,” and must be investigated by the inquirer. So is the 
evidence about the origin of consciousness, which must be in- 
vestigated also, perhaps by a series of Darwins, for a series of 
» without certainty of result, even of theory. Yet conscious- 
ness is born in the unconscious every day and hour, and is as 
much a fact, a brute, concrete fact, past question, as if conscious- 
ess were ponderable, mensurable, or liable to be pricked with 





tA 


a lancet. To mention difficulties of evidence and demand more 
thought, is not to deny. 


It is not our business to work out the problems suggested by 
Evolution, but we find it difficult, in the face of Mr. Darwin’s 
letter, to avoid saying that evolution, as applied to the mind, 
rather fosters than discourages the idea of a future state, of some 
life—not necessarily immortal—after death. There is none of 
the usual difficulty, be it remembered, of so-called “ miracle,” 
for birth through death is the universal phenomenon, and there 
is no more miracle in an unconscious mind being born to 
consciousness in the next world, than in this. We hardly 
see how, on the theory of evolution, an idea can be born 
without an experience to beget it, still less an idea to which 
the universal experience of man in all climes and through- 
out all ages is opposed. No evolutionist would admit that 
a revenant had been seen, and whence did the idea of one arise, 
and that so early? Still less can we understand how, if ideas are 
evolved gradually, and like qualities and limbs tend to survival, 
the great evolution of all in the sphere of mind should bea grand, 
overmastering, irresistible illusion, destined not to produce any- 
thing, but to expire sterile, as intelligence advances. A creature 
may produce wings and then abandon wings as unsuited to its 
environment, as some flies seem to have done, under stress of windy 
islands ; but then the wings were originally useful. Of what use 
could an illusory idea be, in the battle of life? We do not see 
sound thought in the assumption that, throughout life, whatever 
concrete thing is developed is real, and potentially useful—as, 
for instance, the rudimentary organs in animals—but that an 
idea, which, on any theory of evolution, is a thing with 
powers in it, may be only an illusion, helping nowhither, 
—indeed, deceiving, and so far a drawback to progress, 
that is, to evolution itself. It is as if we found a fly which pro- 
duced temporary wings, that always ran it against the rocks or 
into the water, and then, finding that out, ceased to produce, 
them. That is not the case with the ‘ Challenger’s’ flies, the wing 
being produced originally because it is useful and no illusion, 
and only abandoned when circumstances have made of it a 
nuisance. If the first fly had been born in the windy island, it 
would never have developed wings. 

Nor do we quite see why an instinct is held in one creature 
to prove a fact, and in another to prove a falsehood. 
Migrating birds, when locked up in cages at the season 
of migration, restlessly flap their wings, and try to fly 
away. The evolutionists say that fact helps to prove, not 
only that birds which do so are migratory, but that migration 
is a fact. They would deduce migration from the birds’ 
habitual action, even if they had never seen birds migrating. 
Yet if that instinct is to be allowed all that weight, why is the 
instinct of humanity, which keeps it perpetually flapping its 
mental wings, straining, as it were, towards another life, to be 
considered illusory ? Why should not the instinct be evidence 
in one animal, as well as in another? If migration never had 
been, and could not be, would not the evolutionist regard 
the birds’ action as a strange break in his system, for 
which he could not account? We suppose an evolu- 
tionist would reply that man has derived his ideas of 
the supernatural from his fears, and that he is not straining 
towards an object, but intent on avoiding a danger. That is an 
answer to many theories of religious belief, but does not affect 
the genesis of the idea of a future state. How came man to 
fear a danger of which he had no experience, and which has 
no reality? No other animal does it. A Himalayan hill- 
tit, which never saw a wasp, when shown one, kills it, 
then wastes five minutes in digging its sting out, and 
then eagerly swallows the body, making every sign of 
enjoying a bonne bouche. The little creature avoids a 
danger of which it has no experience, but then the danger is 
there. Is there in all Nature a creature which spends its life in 
pursuing an object or avoiding a danger which is not only 
unreal, but never was real, and never could have been? Reccl- 
lect that, on the theory, man is an animal, so highly developed, 
it is true, as to have acquired exceptional powers, but still an 
animal, and bound by laws which, as regards other animals, are 
pronounced to be immutable. Why, then, this strange excep- 
tion? Is it not at least more probable on the evidence that, 
as an idea from outside is conceivable, Man, originally a de- 
veloped animal, received from the outside this idea? That once 
granted as conceivable, the Supernatural—i.v., the life outside 
this world—becomes conceivable, too, and if conceivable, can be 





studied, like any other phenomenon. 
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*PHIZ” AND “BOZ.” 


HEN Mr. Dickens was making his last tour in the 
United States, the following incident occurred at one 

of the Western towns, where he gave a series of readings. The 
programme included the trial scene from “ Pickwick ;” a very 
large and attentive audience was assembled, and all seemed 
pleased, with the exception of one individual, a burly and em- 
phatic person, who, accosting a member of the Reader's party, 
inquired whether the gentleman to whom he had been listening 
was really Mr. Dickens? ‘“ Certainly, that is Mr. Dickens,” was 
the reply. ‘He who wrote ‘Pickwick ?’” ‘“ Yes, the same.” 
“Then you just tell him,” said the aggrieved questioner, “ that 
he knows no more about Sam Weller than a cow knows about 
pleating a shirt!” How often has one heard the same thing (not 
so graphically expressed) said by disappointed listeners to the 
heavy, lumpish, drawling rendering of the “Sam” of whom 
one has so totally different an idea, by the humourist to 
whom we are accustomed to think ourselves entirely in- 
debted for him! That Sam could never have “ bestowed 
a wink the intense significance of which passes descrip- 
tion” on anybody, or been capable of catching the tone of 
the “friendly swarry”” of the Bath footmen. That Sam was a 
hoarse, vulgar lout, needing a great deal of room to turn him- 
self round in, and no more like the smart fellow who plays a 
return match with Job Trotter in Mr. Nubbles’s kitchen, than 
the Single Gentleman of the “Old Curiosity Shop” is like 
the pathetic figure of Master Humphrey seated in the corner 
by the Clock, though the identity of these two is indicated 
to the reader in a passage which both the author and the illus- 
trator seem to have overlooked. The truth is, our Sam Weller 
—the Sam of that frank Western farmer—is Hablot Browne’s 
Sam Weller, and it is impossible to accept any other. This is 
a striking instance of the power of the distinguished artist 
Whom we have so lately lost, and who is indissolubly associated 
with one of the most precious of the treasures of memory—that 
of the books that delighted us, and the fancies that were realities 
to us in early days. It is, however, only one among many, for 
every one of the characters in the works of Dickens and Lever 
which have a peculiarly strong hold upon the memory, 
mean and are what “ Phiz’”’ has made them. He put the fine 
point on the humour of Dickens, and catching—especially in 
the illustrations to ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock”—that de- 
lightful vein of extravagance, which a lesser artist of a duller 
wit would have swollen into sheer caricature, he gives us two 
such finely differentiated figures as the delightful Dick and the 
whimsical Chuckster, and then Quilp, with the “doglike smile ” 
and the bow-legs; Codlin, Short, Jerry, the dancing dogs, and 
Whisker. The latter we hold to be the most characteristic four- 
legged portrait in existence. Think of him, as he stands at 
Mr. Witherden’s door, steadily turning a deaf ear to the mild 
remonstrances of Mr. Abel, and the ‘dear, dear, what a 
naughty Whisker!” of the old lady; as he dashes off, full of 
purpose, with the Marchioness hanging on behind the little 
carriage, in the act of losing her one shoe for ever, and as he 
submits to be hugged by the rescued Kit, and say whether 
playfulness, obstinacy, good living, and a serene conscious- 
‘ness of being master of the situation, could find more 
perfect expression in the form of a pony. Again, think 
of the half-tipsy horror in the faces of Mrs. Jiniwin 
and Sampson Brass, the suspended motion of the tea- 
spoon in the hand of the cruelly disappointed mother-in-law, 
and the lifting of her warning finger, as Quilp interrupts the 
calumnious description of his nose, by “ Aquiline, you hag!” 
Could anything beat the expressiveness of that little picture, 
with the stolid men in sou’-westers, who have been dragging the 
river (it is to drown the Dwarf, in the end, so that there is a 
touch of iron grimness in this conceit), and are requested by 
Quilp to “ keep everything they find—upon the body.” Itisa 
good plan to turn at once from this scene to the fine 
picture of Quilp’s corpse, when the river, after it has 
“toyed and jested with its ghastly freight,’ has flung 
it on the bank, amid the weeds and stones and stumps of a 
lonely place, where pirates had been hung in chains. The 
reaches of the winding river, the long, flat shores, the rough, 
heavy, numbered posts, the heavily-swooping birds of prey, the 
tumbled, dishonoured corpse tossed there, head downwards, 
with the clenched hand, bared arm, and one leg, with 
the claw-like foot in its torn stocking, crooked over a stump, 
form a composition that “ Phiz” has rarely excelled. And if 
he has been the one interpreter of Dickens who adorned every 





humorous conception which he touched, he has also done 
with much of the mawkishness of Dickens's scudiment 
modified his vulgarity. Edith Dombey, Lady Dedlock. 
Mrs. Merdle are instances that will occur to every petty au 
three are caricatures in the books, but they are sym an 
personages in the artist’s presentments. It is, indeed pie et 
the two fine illustrations of the Carker episode, that ‘the a 
story of the elopement in “Dombey and Son” fails to on 
the reader at once as simply a mock-heroic treatment of Py 
feat of “cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face,” Whe 
“Phiz” fails as the illustrator of Dickens, it is deca, ” 
he has had to illustrate a failure; he never missed the 


humour of the author, because he always felt it. th 
sentiment he probably despised. The self-conscious, affecta 


Esther Summerson, in “ Bleak House,” would be altogether 
odious; the less tiresome, but feeble and lachrymose Am 
Dorrit; and the shadowy Mary Graham, of “ Martin Chuzzle. 
wit,” would be nobodies, but for their portraiture by “ Phiz” 
Both author and artist failed equally to interest the 
reader in Madeline Bray. Kate Nickleby iy charming 
Ralph, one of Mr. Hablot Browne’s memorable works; 
Squeers, though caricatured, is admirable; Smike, the 
Kenwigses, and the Crummleses, are very clever; Morleeng 
in the barber’s shop, with the coal-heaver who is on the 
wrong side of “the line,” scratching his head in puzzled 
disconcertedness, is as good as Mr. Pickwick going down the 
slide; but Nicholas Nickleby’s ladylove, with a big face, and no 
figure inside her clothes, is as feeble a creature as Minnie Gowan 
in “ Little Dorrit.” 

The tea and quarrel scene between Mrs. Gamp and Mrs, 
Prig is one of the author’s masterpieces; the same may 
certainly be said of the illustration, from the toppling pip. 
pins on the bedstead, and the extinguisher bandboxes, to the 
symptoms of inflammation in the faces and tempers of the 
ladies. Wonderfully good, also, is the scene of Mr. Pecksniff’s 
discomfiture ; the detected humbug’s face, as he rests his head 
against the wainscot, “with an expression of disconcerted 
meekness enormously ridiculous,” is perfect. Among the semi. 
comical, as distinguished from the broadly-farcical characters 
whom “ Phiz” had to portray for “ Boz,” Tim Linkinwateris highly 
meritorious; the smiling, yet anxious solicitude with which he 
watches Nicholas Nickleby’s début, the wave of his pen with 
which he invites the Brothers to silence and motionlessnegs, 
the tilted stool, the natty shoes, all are admirably characteristic. 
Miss La Creevy is sheer caricature, and this isa pity. “ Phiz” 
might have made them “a comfortable couple.” 

It is difficult to believe that “ Phiz” might not have induced 
Mr. Dickens to suppress the introductory chapter of “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,”—it is not surpassed in vulgarity and _puerile 
would-be humour by any of his earlier “ Sketches,” or 
even by certain parts of his “Pictures from Italy” (which 
we take to be the low-water mark of his performances)— 
for the frontispiece to that work, in some respects, the 
author’s best, is one of Mr. Hablot Browne’s happiest 
achievements. So graceful is the conceit, so beautiful is the 
musing, vision-seeing figure of Tom Pinch, with all the aerial 
fabric of the story floating round him, that we caunot bear to 
reflect that a real Tom Pinch would be an insufferable idiot, and 
that a real Pecksniff could not take in even such a fool as he. 

“Phiz” found Mr. Dombey a difficult ideal to portray, 
and made no less than seventeen sketches,‘ before he hit 
upon that one to which he generally, not always, adhered, 
Mr. Dombey, in his courting days at Leamington, 18 not 
like Mr. Dombey talking about “acold spring” to deceive 
the world; but the artist’s perplexity is not surprising, for 
the author varied his Dombey considerably, making him 
merely a pompous ass in the first part of the story, intensifying 
his purse-pride and folly in the second part, and turning him into 
a brute and the dupe of the coarsest chicanery in the third. This 
tendency to exaggeration, a note of Dickens’s lack of education 
which, but for his wonderful humour, must have been 
fatal to his fictions, was in most instances toned down by the 
sympathetic, but more refined taste of the artist, who, after 
“ Pickwick,” almost always avoided caricature in illustrating 
Dickens. In his illustrations to the works of Lever and Ains 
worth, “Phiz” showed that he could enter into and rendet 
human interests, emotions, and passions which were out of the 
range of Dickens’s humour and of narrative power. 

To Mr. F. G. Kitton we are indebted for a slight memoir of 
“ Phiz,” which is chiefly concerned, as it ought to be, with the 
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artist, The man chose to live in retirement, to “keep him- 

na himself” in the strictest sense of the phrase; 
a he was in his right so to choose, and it is the artist, 
- not the man, with whom the public are concerned. We 
' ot want to know for what reason “Phiz” and “ Boz” 
palin in 1859, just after “Phiz” had illustrated “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” with etchings which come nearer to those 
in “ Barnaby Rudge” than any other of the artist’s works of 
this kind. “Phiz” was not the only friend whom Dickens 
Jost, for he had played the part of iconoclast to him- 
self, The quarrel, however, was a disaster for the readers of 
Dickens. Mr. Marcus Stone and Mr. Luke Fildes illustrated 
« Our Mutual Friend ” and the fragment of “ Edwin Drood.” 
Mr, Kitton truly says that these accomplished painters avoided 
caricature and forced humour; but those two works are full of 
poth, and they failed either to illustrate, or to palliate them. 
We doubt whether any of the thousands of readers to whom 
the Pickwickians, Dick Swiveller, Mark Tapley, Pecksniff, 
Peggotty, Barnaby Rudge, Maypole Hugh, Grip, Guppy, 
Skimpole, and Inspector Bucket, are images as familiar and 
recognisable as their own in a glass, have the least idea of the 
personage® of either story, or have ever cared to form one, by 
the assistance of Mr. Stone and Mr. Fildes. 





INTERNAL QUARANTINE. 

“TVHE liberty of the subject” seems likely to degenerate, 

- ‘under Medical treatment, into a mere phrase. To 
talk of the aim of good government as the assurance to each 
individual of the freest possible exercise of all his capacities of 
doing and enjoying, compatible with equal freedom on the part 
of his neighbour, is becoming old-fashioned. On all sides, one 
hears the cry raised by all sorts of “fad’’-mongers for compulsory 
legislation. The latest craze cf this kind is the demand for the 
penalisation of disease, formulated at the recent Social Science 

Congress. To simple folk, it appears a grievous thing enough 

to be the subject of any of the many ills to which poor human 

flesh is heir. But the Doctors would treat the victim of a cer- 
tain class of diseases as a sanitary criminal, punish somebody, 
“patient, medical attendant, or housekeeper,” for omitting to 
give public notice of the offence, and lock up “ zymotic” 
offenders. This is the heroic method of “stamping-out” 
disease, which we are gravely asked, nay, passionately adjured, 
to sanction by the terrors of the Law. “ Notification and isola- 
tion” is the medical phrase, but behind these seemingly inno- 
cent words lie fines, imprisonment, and forcible removal of the 
sick Englishman from his castle, at the very moment when he 
most needs the care and comfort of friends and home. What 
the catch-ery of public safety, when raised by sanitary enthu- 
siasts, may end in, may be gathered from the story of medical 
tyranny in New Jersey, amusingly told a few days ago in an 
evening paper. The town of Paterson, in that State, was un- 
lucky enough to be visited by an outbreak of small-pox. The 
doctors were not slow in seizing the opportunity. They closed 
the Board Schools; they prohibited the Sunday Schools. 
Visiting was put down by “carbolic acid, fine,and imprison- 
ment.” The streets were deserted, save by disconsolate bands 
of revaccinated martyrs to medical theories, and one street was 
actually barricaded at both ends. Finally, to add to the terrors 
of the disease, pest-houses were erected for the reception of 
future criminals, who, however, are to be allowed—hygienists even 
are not utterly without heart—to communicate with their friends 
by telephone. 

In sober earnest, to justify the legislation asked for at the 
Social Science Congress last Saturday, an infinitely stronger 
case must be made out, than has yet been submitted to the 
public, The compulsory isolation is advocated of all cases 
of infectious disease. | No exception seems to have been 
made by any of the speakers. But infectious diseases are 
: in various ways and in various degrees. In Italy, phthisis 
si si veg to be infectious, and recent researches 
re aes a “ e Italians are right. Imagine the effect 
noth iso ation of all the consumptive sufferers in this 
; ntry! The contagion of some diseases, such as typhus and 
So : of : nature requiring no isolation of the individual, 
pr ply wh estruction, by chemical or other means, of the 
eat = a é Such a contagion is almost in every 
eae 61. y the agency of water, very rarely, if ever, 
Mane. Sinan sae to the exhalations from the skin or 

contagium is, Science has not yet been able to 
Pronounce, It may be a bacillus or a bacterium, a micro- 





scopical fungus, a bit of bioplasm, or a minute parasitical organ- 
ism. But whatever it is, it can only thrive and develop under 
well-known conditions,—in badly-drained localities, in crowded, 
ill-ventilated dwellings, or where the insidious poison of sewer- 
gas-vitiates the atmosphere. Nor is it possible to “ stamp ” it out, 
even theoretically, in the case of the fevers, for, according to Dr. 
Murchison and others, the contagiwm of the fevers may be spon- 
taneously developed, where filth is not rendered harmless by free 
access of air. 


In Chinese towns, where the streets reek with the vilest odours, 
the contagious fevers are almost unknown. The free contact of 
air with the filth prevents the formation, probably by complete 
oxidation, of the albuminoid element of morbific matter. 
Epidemic diseases, again, are often classed as contagious with- 
out sufficient reason. Influenza, for instance, is common in 
London during the prevalence of the east wind, and member 
after member of a household is attacked by it, one being said to 
catch it from the other. But the true explanation probably is 
that, living under like conditions, they are similarly influenced 
by a common cause. It may very well be doubted whether the 
spread of cholera may not be mainly accounted for in like 
manner. Of this terrible disease, the contagium is undoubtedly 
often conveyed in water; but the mode of origin and the rapidity 
of development of cholera epidemics point to the existence 
of agencies of a speedier and more ubiquitous operation. 
The epidemic that visited Japan in 1877 could not be 
traced to any foreign source. It was asserted that it was 
imported from China, but no definite proof of the assertion 
was produced. The spread of the epidemic was extremely rapid, 
and its incidence singularly sporadic, phenomena hardly explic- 
able by reference to two or three points of origin, or otherwise 
than on the theory of the presence of a widely prevalent cause. 
In Yokohama, among the Chinese, some 1,500 in number, 
living under exactly the same conditions as the Japanese, but 
better fed and of a stronger physique, not a single case occurred. 
The villages along the high road between Tokio and Kiyoto 
were not all attacked; here and there one suffered, the rest 
escaped; a proof that the poison was only active where fitting 
conditions were present. Of scarlatina and small-pox, no doubt, 
the contagium is much more virulent. It may be conveyed in a 
letter, left in an old stocking, hang for months about a house, 
reside in the breath, or exhale from the skin. If compulsory 
isolation should be justifiable at all, it would be in respect 
of these two diseases. But, in reality, the same reasoning 
applies to these as to other contagious or epidemic diseases, 
but with somewhat less force. The poison of small-pox and 
scarlatina, like that of typhoid, is sometimes, no doubt, 
of spontaneous origin, much more frequently so, in all 
probability, than is commonly suspected. We are surrounded 
by morbific germs of all kind, unstable albuminoids that only 
need the aid of certain well-known conditions to develop into 
deadly poisons. We can no more stamp out these germs than 
we can stamp out mosquitoes. In all medical books we read of 
“predisposing causes,”—bad ventilation, crowded habitations, 
ill-drained soils, low, marshy situations, insufficient or improper 
food, overwork, intemperate habits, and the like. These so- 
called “ predisposing causes” are more probably necessary con- 
ditions precedent of the development of disease. Men in good 
health and of “sanatory” habits may and do expose 
themselves with impunity to the most concentrated forms 
of contagion. Nobody proposes to isolate doctors. Hence, 
as the germs of infectious disease cannot be reached, while 
the conditions of their development and, to a greater or 
less extent, of their birth, may be removed by ordinary 
sanitary measures, it would appear preferable to direct 
our efforts mainly towards the perfection of these. The 
Black Death of the middle-ages and the Plague of later 
times have disappeared from all civilised countries, simply 
through amelioration of the hygienic conditions of life. Much still 
remains to be done, but we may reasonably hope that in like 
manner the continued progress of sanitary science will result in 
the extinction of even such diseases as small-pox and scarlatina, 
without recourse to inquisitorial and violent legislative measures. 
Quarantine has been condemned over and over again as a means 
of preventing the importation of disease. In no single case 
has it kept out a contagious or epidemic disorder. It inflicts 
enormous loss, inconvenience, and even suffering, upon perfectly 
healthy and hygienically innocent persons. To be efficient, it 
would have to be carried out with a rigour that would amount 
to positive cruelty, and even then would only act as a safeguard 
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against one source of disease. Much more emphatic must be 
the condemnation of any system of internal quarantine that 
could be at all efficient. To apply it to other disorders than 
small-pox and scarlatina would be a mere absurdity. In 
the case of these diseases, even the difficulties attending 
the effectual working of any such system would be practically 
insuperable. The desire to escape its operation would be so 
strong, that the family medical attendant would seize upon 
every plausible excuse for shirking the disagreeable and invidi- 
ous duty of notification. The isolation, to be useful, would 
have to be early, and in the early stages of both disorders the 
diagnosis is not always easy. Nor is it possible, at the begin- 
ning of an attack, to foresee the intensity it may attain to. 
Thus, doubtful cases and slight cases would be sent to the pest- 
houses, where, exposed to a concentration of the poison, they 
would assuredly soon become, in too many instances, marked 
and grave ones. Let us consider for a moment, too, the posi- 
tion of the unfortunate patient. He has not sinned against the 
community, even from a hygienist’s point of view, the com- 
munity, from some member of which he is supposed to have 
caught the disease, has sinned, if any sin there be in the 
matter, against him. Yet he is to bear the whole punishment, 
to be relegated to a pest-house, steeped day and night in the 
poison which is killing him, not by any means for his own 
good, but to prevent the disease which the community gave 
Lim being returned to it, and safeguard it against the 
sanatory consequences of its own laziness. No man ought 
to be called upon to make such a sacrifice of life, comfort, and 
happiness as any system of internal quarantine would entail, 
save under the pressure of imminent and overwhelming neces- 
sity. Attacked by a dire disease, he needs all the comfort that 
home alone can give,—all the care and tenderness that loving 
relatives and friends alone can show. Is he to be shut up from 
them, as if he were a criminal—permitted, perhaps, no other 
than telephonic communication with them—when, by good-hap, 
he is able to pay for it? The patient of moderate means, at all 
events, would be infinitely worse off from every point of view 
in an “isolation” house than at home. If one thing is more 
certain than another about contagious diseases, it is that the 
virulence of the confagiwm is greatly diminished by atmospheric 
dilution. Pest-houses, on the contrary, would concentrate it; 
and there is good evidence to show that in the neighbourhood of 
small-pox hospitals the disease tends to become endemic. Then 
we have the financial difficulty. If the State enforces isolation, 
the State will, in the large majority of cases, not only have to find 
lodging, medicine, and skilled attendance, but food and some 
amount of clothing as well. The expense would be thrown upon 
localities, and the rates, everywhere almost unbearably high as 
it is, would be subject to sudden and indefinite increase. On 
the whole, the case is overwhelmingly against any system of 
Internal Quarantine. It is strange, indeed, in this age of sanitary 
science, that so barbarous and retrograde a system should find 
advocates. But in their meritorious hatred of disease, medical 
men, whose enthusiasm must be admired even when not 
approved, sometimes lose sight of the general welfare. Special- 
ists are too frequently deficient in catholicity, their intellect 
converges upon a point in the vast field open to it, and to that 
point an exaggerated importance is given. In the present 
instance, the hygienists propose a doubtful remedy, which, even 
if a good one, would be infinitely worse than the disease. 








CORRESPON DENCE. 
—@—— 
THE REBELLION IN EGYPT. 
(FrRoM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Alewandria, September 19th. 

Sie,—In this country of surprises and of unlooked-for solu- 
tions of difficulties, nothing ought to astonish the mind of 
beholders of events. But the equanimity of even “ the oldest 
inhabitant” might reasonably have been disturbed at the 
sudden, total, and violent downfall of that house of cards in 
which the Egyptian rebellion had skulked so long. Whatever 
the wise after the event may say to the contrary, no one thought 
the long-prepared and widely-ramified rebellion was to end like 
a pricked air-ball, When English Ministers asked for their 
Vote of Credit on July 24th, and said that the Vote was 
based on the assumption that the Expedition would take 
three months, people in the House, and outside of it, 


which Governments, like nurses having physic to adm 
try to cajole their victims into swallowing the dose 
sumably, the Admiralty did not believe the assurance for 
took up shipping on six months’ charters, while the Oo 
sariat showed their appreciation of it by making contra 
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run till Christmas. Officers commanding regiments - - 
commanding ships, looked upon resistance ag likely to banag 


tracted over two or three months, and they cited the enduran 

shown by the rebels at the bombardment of Alexandria, ang the 
character of their defensive works at Kafr Dowar and elsewhere 
in support of their belief. ’ 

As regards the natives, though the Khedive several times 
remarked to me, “ You English make too much of the rebels 
they would not stand an attack,” the majority of people 
thought many weeks would elapse before the end could come 
Except Osman Pasha Ghaleb, Moudir of Siout, who let it be 
known that if Arabi or any of his adherents came that way, he 
would arrest them, there was apparently no place, no respon. 
sible man, in the country, but was in opposition to the 
Khedive. Tewfik Pasha’s authority was confined to Alex. 
andria, or rather, to Ras-el-Tin, for the English commanded 
in the town, and even mounted guard at the palace. Ther 
was “none so poor to do him reverence.” ‘To-day, Seeing 
the number of Pashas, Beys, Sheikhs, et hoc genus ome, 
who throng the corridors and staircases of the palace, 
seeing the fulsome telegrams and letters which every hou 
brings, expressive of devotion on the part of those who, till the 
other day, were, to say the least of it, not with the Khedive, one 
is reminded of Charles II.’s inquiry, when the people shouted 
welcome round his carriage after his landing at Dover. “ Where 
can be the people who have kept me out all these years ?” 

Sir Garnet Wolseley’s lucky star has shone upon his careful 
and skilful combinations, but I value the demonstrations of joy 
on behalf of the Mussulman population towards the leader of 
the Infidels at, say, a trifle below the protestations of loyalty, 
just referred to, sent tothe Khedive. The Arab, especially the 
Fellah branch of Arab, worships visible power, and is ready to 
shout welcome and to bend himself humbly before the manifest 
power-wielder. The other day it was Arabi, to-day it is Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. They would do the same to any one whom 
they believed to have the power to coerce them. 

It will never do, however, while admitting to the utmost the 
doctrine of subservience in these people, and their acceptance of 
accomplished facts, to forget that down-trodden races spring 
with a bound from restraint to licence, from obedience to brutal 
disregard of all authority, the moment they are completely u- 
enthralled. With the massacres at Alexandria, at Tantah, at 
Tookh, fresh in our memories, it would be idle, even criminal, 
to forget this, and not to provide against it. We cannot yet 
know to what extent the religious hatred has risen against us 
in the country generally, but there are prima facie grounds for 
believing that it has been strongly excited. Tantah, where the 
massacres of Christians were most deliberate and cruel, is the 
nursery of religious intolerance in Egypt, Damietta ifself not 
being excepted, and the villages take their cue from the city 
which holds the bones of Said el Bedawi. Only yesterday, 
passengers by the first-run trains were insulted and risked 
attack at that place. 

You will give me credit for not wishing to make unnecessary 
or cruel examples, but unless condign punishment follows 
swiftly on certain leaders in the late insurrection, the clemency 
will be interpreted by the Arabs into fear of the prisoners, aud 
rebellion will become a trade. Men who openly said they would 
destroy the Khedive, and not his authority only—men who gare 
the written orders, which the Khedive assured me he had seet, 
to surround his palace at Ramleh, to fire it, and to shot 
any who attempted to escape from it—ought not to # 
unpunished. Men who, in the cities or in the provinces, 
incited to murder or incendiarism should be dealt with a 

malefactors, who have broken the criminal law of all societies. 
They might be tried by a mixed court-martial of English aut 
Egyptian officers. Their cases should be thoroughly gone into, 
and the strictest justice should be meted out to them, whatevet 
their rank. Unless this be done, there will be no safety for 
the life of Europeans in the villages, and in the towns me 
will stand in danger of assassination, on favourable opportu: 
ties presenting themselves. I have no sort of sympathy, 20 
have you, with the French plan, which has been much advocat 
here by Frenchmen these last few days, and which would in 
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at Mosque at Tantah, and a prohibition of the Mecca 
Such methods are among the secrets of French 
Jonists and governors of colonies. But neither can 
to the absolute necessity of punishing with dis- 
crimination, but with severity, the leaders and fomentors of the 
late rebellion. When Lord Granville telegraphed to Egypt 
that it was the wish of the Queen 8 Government that no sen- 
tences should be executed against rebels without previous refer- 
ant England, it was, no doubt, with the humane intention 
of preventing torture, and of ensuring that the success won by 
the British arms should not be associated with cruelties, such 
as Easterns are wont to inflict upon one another. But unless 
the presumably guilty are sent for trial, and unless the sen- 
tences of such a tribunal as above suggested, giving guarantees 
for fairness, are allowed to be executed, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment will say, with much show of reason, “We decline to be 
responsible for the consequences. You sap our power before it 

has been reconstituted, you give it in the eyes of the people a 

character for feebleness and for indecision, and these things are 

fatal to all success.” 

The law of the Koran is not like a criminal code giving pre- 

determined punishments for each offence a man may commit, 
put, in the case of rebellion certainly, it places the life and 
property of the rebel at the disposal of his master. No necessity 
lies upon the master to pronounce sentence of death or forfeiture 
either, he has a range so wide as to meet all cases; but the 
calm suggestion of the Times on September 16th, that Arabi 
should be exiled, only not to Turkey, sounded to us who are 
acquainted with Eastern ways and ideas as almost grotesque. 
Those who have watched this struggle from the beginning, who 
are acquainted with the Egyptians’ character, and who, in their 
interest, would desire to stop a repetition of the disorder and ruin 
which lately threatened the country, would probably say that the 
capital punishment of some ten persons, the exile or imprison- 
ment for different terms of a hundred more, and the forfeiture 
by all concerned of their right to pay or pension, would meet the 
justice of the case. But if for any reason it be decided to award 
in Egypt a punishment different from what would be awarded 
in England, if a similar condition of things there can be imagined, 
then the punishments ought certainly to be striking in their 
character, and calculated powerfully to deter. Such a plan 
as that enunciated by the Times was offered to the revolted 
Pashas last May, and was scornfully rejected. Since then 
much blood has been spilt, much Egyptian as well as European 
property has been destroyed, and the evil example of rebellion 
has been set throughout Egypt. Degradation, loss of civil 
rights, penal servitude, are in England the substitutes for the 
death sentence; why not also in Egypt ? 

The ostensible objects kept in view by the leaders of the late 
rebellion may be thus summarised :— 

i. Expulsion of the family of Mohammed Ali. 

2. Overthrow of the European influence in public affairs. 

3. Dismissal of all European employés, except such as a 
Native Ministry might choose to retain, on condition of their 
subordination to Native administrators. 

4, Equality of European and Egyptian before the law, criminal 
as well as civil. 

5. Repndiation of the public Debt (see Arabi’s letter to Mr. 
Gladstone, early in July). 

The effort was made in order to throw off Turkish rule and 
French interference, and to start afresh with an Arab kingdom, 
free from the vices and the indebtedness which had characterised, 
according to them, the previous régime. Such was the dream 
of Arabi and his friends. 

The first of these objects is personal to the few men who 
formed the Rebel Ministry, and to a few enthusiasts outside that 
circle. It has not been attained, and the losing side must pay, 
in some shape or other. The overthrow of European influence 
in Egyptian affairs could only take place when Egypt ceased to 
be, by the fact of its geographical position, an object of uni- 
versal interest to Europe. That, therefore, was outside the 
Tange of practical politics. 

Repudiation of the Debt was, possibly, in spite of Arabi’s 
famous letter to Mr. Gladstone early in July, more of a brutwin 

fulmen than an intention. But there are mauy Egyptians who, 
reasonably enough, complain both of the size of the debt and of 
the manner in which it was built up, and who complain yet 
More of the application of the money borrowed. Arabs reason 
Quickly and directly, and from criticism of the history of the 
debt to repudiation of it is with them but a step. Had it been 
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possible for the rebellion to have succeeded, they would have 
repudiated, without the slightest sense of dishonesty in the 
operation. The plan was more than foreshadowed in Arabi’s 
quasi-ultimatum—if, indeed, that strange document was his 
composition at all—and it is certain it would have found favour 
with that unscrupulous {band whom Mr. Blunt so strangely 
delights to honour—the burners of Alexandria, the massacre- 
promoters, the lie-forgers, who surrounded and influenced 
Arabi. 

The equality of native and foreigner before the laws might 
be effected by the process of levelling up or levelling down, and 
it is more than likely the real wish of the Egyptians would be 
met by making the European jurisprudence applicable univer- 
sally and exclusively, rather than by leaving the native liable, as 
at present, to the mixed T'ribunals in suits between Europeans 
and natives, and to the corrupt and costly Egyptian Courts in 
suits between native and native. This, however, was not the 
aim of the rebel leaders, who would have abolished the Re- 
formed Tribunals, and everything belonging to them, and hand- 
ing over their countrymen to cadis, muftis, and other interpre- 
ters of the Koran, would have placed them in a situation ten 
times worse than at present. Of course, as regards criminal 
justice, it was never among the possibilities that Europe would 
have renounced the application of its own codes for its own 
subjects, in favour of Judges who had itching palms, and who 
disposed of korbagh and filthy dungeons as a means of enrich- 
ing themselves, while any notion of deterrent punishment was 
never even dreamed of. 

As to the dismissal of Europeans from the Egyptian service, 
there is, on the face of the papers on that subject, certainly a 
case for inquiry. No small amount of exaggeration has been 
used by public speakers and writers who have descanted on this 
topic lately, and the figures in the papers presented to Parlia- 
ment have been made into a formidable battery against the sup- 
posed rapacity of Europeans in Egypt. Truer service would be 
rendered to the cause of reform, if some pains were taken to 
master the details of the figures, both as regards the number 
of employés and their salaries. We are so absolutely masters 
of the Egyptian situation, that we are bound in honour not to 
leave a single grievance, or even supposed grievance, unex- 
amined; and this is more especially the case where, as in this 
matter of salaried Europeans in Egypt, we are personally con- 
cerned. I hope to touch the question, if you can allow me space 
for another letter, in which I propose to notice the probable 
consequences to Egypt of the suppression of the rebellion.—L 
am, Sir, &c., SruInx. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_@——— 
MR. BRIGHT. 
(To Tur EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sir,—The enclosed explains itself. I wrote to Mr. Bright on 
Saturday last, discussing certain points in connection with the 
Egyptian war, and drawing his attention to the letter which 
appeared in last week’s Spectutor, signed “ C. S.,” together with 
your editorial remarks thereon. Mr. Bright, in a postscript, 
says, “ You may make any use you please of this letter.’—L 
am, Sir, &c., Tuomas Rivroy, Wesleyan Minister. 
96 Bewsey Road, Warrington, Septenber 20th. 











[ Cory. ] 
“ Cassencary, Creetown, N.B., September 25th, 1882. 

DEAR Sir,—The Spectator and other supporters of this war answer 
me, by saying that I oppose the war because I condemn all war. The 
same thing was said during the Crimean war. 

I have not opposed any war on the ground that all war is unlawful 
and immoral. Ihave never expressed such an opinion. I have dis- 
cussed these questions of war—Chinese, Crimean, Afghan, Zulu, 
Egyptian—on grounds common to and admitted by all thoughtful 
men, and have condemned them, with arguments which, I believe, 
have never been answered. 

I will not discuss the abstract question. I shall be content when 
we reach the point at which all Christian men will condemn war, 
when it is unnecessary, unjust, and leading to no useful or good re- 
sult. We are far from that point now, but we make some way 
towards it. 

But of this war, I may say this, that it has no better justification than 
other wars which have gone before it [*]; and that doubtless, when 
the blood is shed, and the cost paid, and the results seen and weighed, 
we shall be generally of that opinion. 

Perhaps, the Bondholders, and those who have made money by it, 
and those who have got promotion, and titles, and pensions, will defend 
it, but thoughtful and Christian men will condemn it.—I am, &c., 

Rev. Thos. Rippon, Warrington. Joun Bricut.” 


[* The whole point lies there. We maintain that the war 
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prevented the expulsion of Europe from Asia by massacre.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE PRISON SYSTEM OF INDIA. 

{To THe EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—I venture to solicit the aid of a little of the space you can 
spare in your correspondence columns, to expose the extravagant 
incorrectness and absolute absurdity of the views regarding 
the prison system of India expressed by the Governor of Hong 
Kong, in his address to the Crime Section of the Social Science 
Congress at Nottingham, on the 21st inst. Sir J. Pope Hennessy 
is reported to have said :— 

“In Bengal, the cruel prison discipline of India had created and 

hardened a criminal class. The experiment was tried of reducing 
the number and intensity of degrading and painful punishments, and 
with the wiser system, there came an improvement in prison dis- 
cipline, and a decline in crime. That Association, by deputations 
and memorials, had taken a leading part in drawing Lord Mayo’s 
attention to the scandals of the prison system; and Sir George Camp- 
bell, when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, had, by humane reforms, 
reduced crime. Unfortunately, some of the permanent officials did 
not appreciate his reforms. They soon reverted to the old system, 
and with the old system came back an increase of crime. Happily, 
however, by the efforts of the present Viceroy and of Lord Harting- 
ton, improvements had been effected recently.” 
Such utter and arrant nonsense as the above will deceive no 
one in India, and would be altogether undeserving of notice 
here, were it not that there are, in our midst, many excellent and 
worthy persons who are as completely unacquainted with the 
subject as the writer ; and who are, unhappily, only too ready to 
accept, without examination or question, any statement calcu- 
lated to excite prejudice against the rulers and prison author- 
ities of Bengal. 

That the prison system of India had many very grave 
defects was well known to and never concealed by the prison 
authorities in that country ; but that it ever created or hardened 
a criminal class has about as substantial a foundation in fact, 
as would a camel elaborated from the inner consciousness of the 
fabled German philosopher. That the prison system of India was 
never deliberately cruel, even in its worst days, was shown by 
Lord Macaulay’s Committee in 1838, which also produced 
abundant evidence that in the details of their internal economy, 
there were none of the scandalous shortcomings discovered by 
Howard in the prisons of Europe. 

We found the Thugs, Dacoits, cattle-stealers, secret poisoners, 
and all the other classes, Doms, Givallas, Dosadhs, Bujwars, 

Bhoonyas, Nuts, Cheynes, Sindhyas, Bunyars, and many other 
organised, and, in some cases, hereditary classes of criminals, in 
the country, when it passed into our possession; and the in- 
human system imagined by the disciple of Confusion from Hong 
Kong has done its best, not without success, to reclaim many 
of them, and to cause the disappearance of others from the 
criminal classes. 

Sir George Campbell quarrelled with the humanity, and not 
with the severity, of the system he found in use, and did his best 
to increase its pains and penalties, without the smallest appre- 
ciable effect in the diminution of crime, that I have been able 
to discover. He erred gravely in attributing the irregularities 
which undoubtedly existed to the wrong cause, and in applying 
the wrong remedy. Hence the reversal.of his policy, not by 
any unbelieving and recreant permanent officials, for there are 
none such, in the English meaning of the term, in the con- 
stantly-changing administrations of India; but by one of the 
most popular and best of his own successors in the Government 
of Bengal. 

For the dietary punishments, to which so much importance 
has been attributed, the Government of Bengal was in no way 
responsible. ‘hey were the outcome of the deliberations of a 
special and especially unwise Commission, appointed by the 
Government of India, and were adopted in spite of the protest 
of one of my successors in the office of Inspector-General of 
Prisons in Bengal. Such punishments, from their extreme 
danger, were prohibited at my instance in the Prison Rules of 
the Province, which enacted that “in no case is restriction of 
diet to be resorted to as a punishment for jail offences” (Rule 
278, Bengal Jail Regulations). These rules had the sanction of 
law, under the provisions of Act II. of 1864, vesting the local 
government with power to frame rules for the government of the 
prisons of the province. 

The abuse of corporal correction was also carefully provided 
against in the same rules (Rules 271, 272, and 273), drawn up 


‘ 
by me. 





pointed out, and remonstrated strongly against. The a 
tion of the remedy did not rest with me.—I am, Sir, &c, 
F. J. Movat, M.D., 

Late Inspector-General of Jails, Bengal 
London, September 25th. ini 


Pplica. 





“THE TRUTH ABOUT OPIUM.” 


[To tHE EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.’’} 


Sm,—Permit me to add a few words to your correspondent’s 
comments on your able review of Mr. Brereton’s book, « The 
Truth about Opium.” It is easy to speak of the opium trage 
with China as being “the result of a regular treaty ” between 
Great Britain and China. It is easy “to call for strong feeling 
even indignation,” against what your correspondent calls the 
“ crusade against the opium traffic.” Higher authorities than 
Mr. Brereton have given the public a faith which it will not 
lightly change on the subject. Sir Thomas Wade, our repre. 
sentative at Pekin, is certainly not prejudiced against British 
interests, and I quote his words respecting our Opium Treaty, 
He says :—‘ The concessions made to us have been from first, to 
last extorted against the conscience of the nation of China, jn 
defiance, that is to say, of the moral convictions of its educated 
men.” 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, when giving evidence before the Com. 
mittee of the House of Commons, in 1871, said, when asked if 
the Chinese Government did not derive a large revenue from 
Indian opium, “They do derive a large revenue; I estimate 
about one and a half million sterling. They have shown the 
greatest readiness to give up the whole revenue, if they 
could only induce the British Government to co-operate with 
them in any way to put it down. They say, let our revenue 
go, we care nothing for it; what we want is to stop the con- 
sumption of opium, which we conceive is impoverishing the 
country, and demoralising and brutalising the people.” Ido 
not wish to enter into the vexed question of the effect of opium- 
smoking. It seems to me sufficient that our Government has 
taken very strong measures to put it down in British Burmah, 
being convinced by full investigation of its demoralising ten- 
dency. <A report from Colonel Staden, one of the Commis. 
sioners, is as follows:—‘ During my residence in Arakan, I 
have been impressed and made to feel and acknowledge, in 
opposition, I may say, to all previous ideas on the subject, that 
opium is becoming the scourge of this country. The vice is 
rapidly extending, and is appreciably affecting our land 
revenue.” 

I think the position you take is unassailable, that “the 
Chinese have a right to settle what they think noxious, without 
foreign interference.” This is exactly in accord with the reso- 
lution which Sir Joseph Pease has endeavoured to carry in the 
House of Commons, viz., “That the Government of China ought 
to be treated as that of an independent State, having the full 
right to arrange its own import duties as it may deem ex- 
pedient.” She claimed this right at the Convention at Cheefoo 
in 1876, and Sir Thomas Wade recommended our Government 
to accede to her desire, but nothing has yet been done, A 
Parliamentary paper has been issued during the present month, 
in which it is stated, “ The ratification of the Chefoo Convention, 
it is to be observed, is all the Chinese Government at present 
asks.” 

I am obliged to you for calling those of us who advocate this 
claim of the Chinese “ sensible philanthropists.” We shall not 
cease to do so, whether in the House of Commons or outside it, 
and I feel some confidence that the demand will not long be 
refused. 

Mr. Brereton’s book may be taken for what it is worth, but as 
you say, he has been for so long the confidential adviser to the 
Syndicate who farm opium in Hong Kong, that his statement 
is at best ew parte.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ellinghan, Kendal, September 23rd, 


JAMES CROPPER. 


NO PEERS DISSENTERS. 
(TO THE EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In reference to a remark to the above effect in the article 
on “ Mental Impenetrability,” in the Spectator of September 
23rd, may I be permitted to say that an Earl, but lately de- 
ceased, was, I believe,an elder in the Free Church of Scotland ? 
An English Peer was, a very few years back, a member of a 
Congregational Church, occasionally a preacher, too. Another 





That this punishment was shamefully abused, I myself | 


well-known evangelist in London—an Ivish Peer, if I mistake 
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ed to be in communion with the more liberal order 
I mention only instances that have come under 
notice. Doubtless, others of your readers will be able 
pid a ther exceptions to the rule, for such it must be ad- 
wee? . he that in Nonconformity the nobles are conspicuous 
oP aheauts Dissent has, in this respect, succeeded to what 
- rv the observed note of Christianity itself (I. Cor., i., 26). 
_Lam, Sir, &e., JUSTITIA. 
[Was the “ Congregationalist ” Peer an avowed member of 
any Church? A Presbyterian is not a Nonconformist, in the 
gense in which we use the word,—that is, me who objects on 
religious grounds to a State Church ; and af lymouth Brother 
is only a religious eccentric.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


pot—is believ 
of “ Brethren.” 





THE OATH SYSTEM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sun,—Whilst thoroughly agreeing with the last sixteen lines of 
our article on the above subject, I should like permission to 
point out an inaccuracy in an earlier portion. You speak of 
certain oaths (page 1221) as being “‘a meaningless form,’ as 
truly as the Parliamentary Oath is to Mr. Bradlaugh.” Mr. 
Bradlaugh has repeatedly declared that the oath is not to him 
“a meaningless form,” and, in proof of this assertion, I beg to 
refer you to his statements before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on June 2nd, 1880, when he said of the 
oath: —“I did not refuse to take it, nor have I,” at 
any time, “ expressed any mental reservation, or stated 
that the appointed Oath of Allegiance would not be bind- 
ing upon me...... on the contrary, I say, and have 
said, that the essential part of the oath is in the fullest and 
most complete degree binding upon my honour and conscience, 
and that the repeating of words of asseveration does not in the 
slightest degree weaken the binding effect of the Oath of Alleg- 
jance upon me.” And again, “ The law says that the oath is the 
form, avd I shall regard that form as in all its respects binding 
upon my conscience.” “ The whole of the oath, when taken by me, 
and if taken by me, will be binding upon my conscience.” And 
in answer to a question as to whether the witness considered a 
certain part of the oath “an idle and empty and meaningless 
form,” the reply was, “I have never said so, at any time.” I 
could quote at greater length from the minutes of evidence to 
the same effect, but surely further extracts are unnecessary. 
Trusting that in fairness you will publish this correction,—I am, 

Sir, &e., Witrr—ep HarGRrave. 





MR. GREEN’S IMPRISONMENT. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—May I answer, though tardily, “ H. G.’s” letter, in your 
issue of the 16th? The pleas he has been kind enough to offer 
for the Church Association will not avail that body. 

As to (1), there was no appeal from the monition, and the 
time for appealing has long past. The three years’ period has, 
upon any construction of the Act, run out. 

As to (2), if the promoters of the suit “desire a judicial 
declaration of the avoidance” of the living, they desire that 
which they cannot get. The Act is silent about it. The Rules 
and Forms, which are very exhaustive, are silent also. The Act, 
however, refers to the 1 and 2 Vict., c. 106, as a guide, and under 
that Act it is well known in practice that there is no judicial 
declaration of an avoidance. In fact, the quotation from Dr. 
Burn made by Mr. Heywood in your last issue gives correctly 
the principle upon which the Statutes have been framed. To 
keep Mr. Green in prison till there has been “a judicial 
declaration of the avoidance,” is to keep him in prison for ever. 
—i am, Sir, &e., Waiter G. F. Pruimimore. 

4 Paper Buildings, Temple, September 27th. 





THE LATE THOMAS WEDGWOOD. 
(To tue EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to make your columns the medium of 
announcement, to such as have any interest in the fact, that 
Some members of my family have discovered a box containing 
letters to and manuscripts by Thomas Wedgwood, the friend 
of Coleridge and Godwin? ‘These papers are in the hands of 
persons competent to decipher and arrange them, and will be 
given to the world, if they prove of sufficient interest (a question 
as yet undecided). I make the announcement in the hope that any 
person having manuscripts or information throwing light on the 
history of Thomas Wedgwood, if such exist, will kindly entrust 


| it to us. My cousin, Mr. Arthur Wedgwood (34 York Street, 


Portman Square, W.), will gratefully receive and faithfully 
return anything that may be entrusted to him, and the attempt 
to give some account of one who excited some attention among 
his contemporaries may be thereby rendered more complete.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Jutta WepGwoop. 








BOOKS. 
capital 
KUENEN’S HIBBERT LECTURES* 

THERE is much to be said in favour of the custom which the 
Hibbert Trustees have followed, if they have not introduced it, 
of appointing to their Lectureship only those who have won 
their spurs. They have up to this time entrusted their work 
only to those who are universally acknowledged as masters in 
their respective subjects. Max Miiller, Renan, Rhys Davids, and 
Kuenen are names to conjure with. There is this drawback, 
however, to the custom. From the masters we cannot expect— 
at least we do not get—anything new. We have the results of 
their studies set in a new form, and brought down to the level 
of a popular audience. Much is taken for granted, or substan- 
tiated by reference to former works from the same pen. To 
read a Hibbert lecture, is to read a catalogue of the conclu- 
sions formed by the lecturer, the grounds of which are to be 
sought in publications, some of which are books, but many of 
which are scattered here and there in the pages of different 
periodicals. At the best, a Hibbert lecture is an unsatisfactory 
sort of book. Nor is the work by Professor Kuenen an excep- 
tion. It is well indeed to have it, but he who reads must sur- 
round himself with the former writings of Professor Kuenen, 
some of which are translated into English, but most of them, 

alas! remain in their native Dutch. 

The theme of this lecture is “ National Religions and Univer- 
sal Religions.” The universal religions are Islam, Christianity, 
and Buddhism. The task which the lecturer has set to himself 
is to show how these religions are universal or international, and 
in what way they became so. The parts of the book which refer 
to Islamism and Buddhism are of deep interest, and show that 
Professor Kuenen has been a diligent student of the recent 
literature. But he is conscious all the time that he is, in rela- 
tion to these religions, in the position of an amateur. He has 
not made the study of them the main work of his life. He there- 
fore speaks with modesty and with deference, while not afraid to 
indicate the opinion he has been led to form. We have found 
these lectures to be not the least interesting or instructive part 
of his book. But we do not mean to enter into any discussion 
of the questions raised in them. We can only say here that 
Professor Kuenen has indicated, in a way sufficient and ade- 
quate, the reasons why neither Islam nor Buddhism can claim 
the character of a truly universal religion. 

Of the five lectures which make up the book, three are given 
to the consideration of the problems how did the religion of 
Israel become national, and how it became a universal religion. 
We assume the theory of Professor Kuenen to be so well known, 
that it is unnecessary for us to describe it in detail here. His 
work on The [eligion of Israel has been accessible to the 
English reader for a considerable time. The present course of 
lectures is a masterly summary of the argument which he first 
set forth in the larger work. ‘he first step he takes is to find 
out from the historical books of Scripture, and from the books 
of the prophets of the eighth century B.C., what the religion of 
Israel really was in the earlier periods of their history. The 
result he finds to be in flagrant contradiction to the view taken 
of that religion by the historians of Israel. Their evidence is, 
indeed, trustworthy for the times in which they write, but not 
for the times of which they write. 'The final editor of the Book 
of Kings applies a standard which was won only in connection 
with the reformation of Josiah, while the standard by which 
the Chronicler judges of the religion of his people was not 
attained until after the time of Ezra. The order of documents 
in the original services preserved in the historical documents, 
the prophets of the eighth century B.C., Deuteronomy, 
Ezekiel, and as the final term of the development, the 
priestly Torah, and its result on Judaism. In Judaism, the 
life of the people did, in some measure, correspond with 
the standard of religion which they held to be binding on their 

* The Hibbert Lectures, 1882: National Religions and Universal Religions. By 
A. Kuenen, LL.D., D.D., Professor of Theology at Leiden, London: Williams 
\ and Norg te. 
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conscience. The evidence in favour of this view is presented with 
rare felicity by Professor Kuenen. We have read and weighed that 
evidence with great care, and have also read what has been written 
in favour of a corresponding view by Wellhausen, Smend, and 
others; and have to say that, in our opinion, it is a theory 
which does not correspond to the facts, and fails to account tor 
the facts. We find that the theory is brought to the facts, and 
the facts are tortured to make them fit the theory. What seems 
to make for it is raised to supreme importance, what makes 
against it is regarded with preternatural suspicion, or calmly 
branded as unhistorical. In speaking of the origin of priest- 
hood in Israel, Professor Kuenen says,—“ One hypothesis only 
I must exclude, viz., that of the descent of all the priests from 
Aaron; for it rests exclusively on the witness of the priestly 
legislation, and to accept it would be tantamount to acknow- 
ledging the pre-exilian origin of this legislation,—an admission 
which, to my mind, makes any rational conception of the history 
of Israel’s religious development impossible.” (pp. 78-79.) It 
is certainly a great thing to obtain a rational conception of the 
religious development of Israel. But it may be won at too 
great a cost. This conception makes the historical parts of 
the Pentateuch to be unhistorical. It fills the Books of 
Chronicles with manufactured genealogies. It makes all 
the psalms which recount the history of Israel to proceed 
on a false view, which false view is shared by Ezekiel, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah. It may be necessary to make this sacri- 
fice. But before we make it, we would do well to inquire 
whether our conception of what is rational is or is not sub- 
jective and arbitrary. Kuenen’s conception of what is rational 
does not commend itself to Dillmann, Baudissin, or to Delitzsch. 
Tn truth, “ conceptions of what is rational” play a large part in 
the constructive criticism of the Old Testament. Apart from 
this, we think that proof could easily be given that both the 
evidence brought forward and the method by which this evid- 
ence is won, are arbitrary in the extreme. The passages of 
scripture on which they lay stress do not necessarily mean what 
they make them to mean, while a candid examination of the 
contradictions which are said to arise when the Levitical legis- 
lation is held to be pre-Exilian, reveal the fact that these contra- 
dictions are themselves manufactured articles. Nothing is 
more surprising than the importance which is attached to 
Ezekiel by Professor Kuenen and others. Ezekiel is held to be 
the father of Judaism. But we have never been able to find, 
from Kuenen or Smend, or from any other, any reasonable 
explanation of the fact that Ezekiel calls the priests the “sons 
of Zadok.” This name is intelligible on the supposition that 
the “sons of Zadok” was intended to distinguish one section 
of the “sons of Aaron” from another, as in the Levitical 
legislation the title “sons of Aaron” marks out a special 
portion of the sons of Levi. The reasonable explanation is that 
the broader distinction was the first in time, and on the footing 
of it the narrower distinction was made by Ezekiel. Nor has it 
been explained how the separation of Levi as the priestly 
tribe, which is represented in Ezekiel as a punishment and a 
degradation, should come to be regarded in the priestly legisla- 
tion as an honour anda reward. Still further, it has not been 
explained how, on the assumption that the legislation of Ezekiel 
was intended to be practical, only this one minute point ever 
came to practical fruition. a 

The priestly Torah it was, on this view, however, which pro- 
duced the phenomenon of Judaism. Under its influence, the 
Jewish people fenced itself round with a host of regulations 
which tended to separate them more and more from the sur- 
rounding nations: 

“In Judea itself, the priests had enjoyed great and increasing 
influence since 536 B.C. In Babylonia, if I may so express myself, 
the theory that corresponded to the practice had been elaborated. 
Even in the first half of the Captivity, Ezekiel sketched the plan of a 
new Jewish state, with the temple for its central point. His 
successors maintained and further developed his idea. Finally, in the 
year 458 B.C., the conception seems to be ripe for realisation, and in 
Judea the ground seemed ready for the new edifice to rise upon it. 
Thither went Ezra, with the King’s authority, at the head of a second 
band of returning exiles. And, armed with ‘the Law of his God.’ Some 
years later, when Nehemiab, on whose sympathy he could entirely 
rely, was governor, he saw the moment was come for realising his 
plans. The priestly law was read aloud, and the whole people solemnly 
accepted and swore to observe it. Judaism was established.” (p. 156.) 
The increasing power of the priest is an assumption for which 
there is no authority. The successors of Ezekiel are ideal per- 


‘sons, existing only in the imagination of Professor Kuenen, and, 
of course, are utterly unknown to history; while as to the prac- 
tice in Judea, and the elaboration of the theory to correspond in 








. . carr. 
Babylonia, it may be true or not, simply because neither Pro. 


fessor Kuenen nor we have any means of knowing, The. 
theory thus elaborated in Babylonia was brought to Palestine 

and somehow, having been made to correspond with the prac. 
tice, was read aloud to the people, who swore to observe it. It 
was the priestly Torah. We should expect that this priestly law 

which the people swore to observe, would appear in the fore. 
front, and allusions to it would abound in the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah; we actually find, however, that allusions to the 
peculiarities of the priestly law are conspicuous by their 
absence. Professor Kuenen is himself’ an unconscious wit. 
ness to the fact that the watchword of Judaism is not 
exclusively found in the Levitical legislation. For “ Separa- 
tion” is that watchword. And the point to which the 
people pledged themselves was not to give their daughters 
to the sons of the land, nor to take the daughters of the land to 
wife. This, and the proper observance of the Sabbath, were the 
two chief points in the covenant by which the people bound 
themselves. Now, these two occur in a body of laws which do 
not belong to the Levitical legislation, and which no one doubts 
to be pre-Exilic. (Ex. xxxiv.) It is strange that the watchword 
of the priestly Torah should be taken from a body of laws outside 
of the priestly Torah itself, and passing strange that the note of 
Judaism should be found not in the priestly Torah, but in a law 
which reaches back to the very earliest stratum of Hebrew 
history. If we were to follow the example of Professor Kue. 
nen and use his method, we should be constrained to hold that 
the laws of Ex. xxxiv. must be subsequent to the time of Ezra, 
and arose out of the drastic action taken by him and 
Nehemiah in relation to the custom of marriage with the 
heathen, and the observance of the Sabbath. Such a conclusion 
would play sad havoc with the theory of Professor Kuener, 
But it would be a more legitimate inference than that which 
infers the non-existence of the Levitical legislation up to the 
time of Ezra. For the conduct of Israel with respect to heathen 
marriage is in “ flagrant contradiction” to the law of Ex. xxxiv,, 
and yet this is acknowledged to be one of the most ancient books 
of law which the Hebrews had. The only legitimate inference ig 
the suggestion of a doubt as to the competency of a method 
which lands us in such strange results. 

Other reasons for regarding Professor Kuenen’s solution of 
the problem as inadequate and one-sided crowd in upon us, 
But we must leave the further statement of them to the theo- 
logical journals. We may say, however, that the whole subject 
deserves a more serious treatment than it has yet received in 
our land. Up to the present time, the discussion has been sorely 
hampered by dogmatic considerations. If the question is to 
be seriously discussed, it must be treated purely as one of 
historical science, and students of it must prepare themselves to 
accept as the solution of the problem that hypothesis which 
will best account for and explain all the facts. And our objec- 
tion to Professor Kuenen’s theory is simply that it fails to 
account for the facts, that it thrusts the facts aside, or calmly 
assumes them to be fictions. He does not explain how the 
religion of Israel became intensely national. If his treatment of 
the question of the origin of Judaism is one-sided, his treatment 
of how it became a universal religion is even less satisfactory. 
But this is too large a question for us to touch at the present 
time. We shall only say, that while there is in it much which 
is valuable, mach rare information, and many valuable contri- 
butions to the history of the period from Ezra to the time of 
Christ, his description of the transition from Judaism to Christ- 
ianity reads like a description of the play of Haiilet with Hamlet 
left out. The nearest historical parallel we know is Gibbon’s 
famous account of the spread of Christianity, and his memor- 
able reasons, which explained nothing, and left the problem 
utterly. unsolved. 


MR. BERESFORD-HOPE'S NEW STORY.* 


Tue success of Mr. Beresford-Hope’s first novel, Strictly Tied 
Up, which was published anonymously, but whose authorship 
was an open secret, was unequivocal, and it was achieved in 
spite of some glaring faults. The construction of the story was 
not in conformity with any sort of rule; its English was occa- 
sionally shipshod; its typical Irish character, that of the 
Countess of Foulisville,a person who, though born a gentle- 
woman, talked of “brute bastes,” jumped up and “slapped 
herself” when she was provoked, and swore by “the holy 





* The Brandreths. A Novel. By the Right Hon. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, 
M.P., Author of “Strictly Tied Up.” London: Hurat and Blackett... 
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oker,” was preposterous. For all that, there was strong | 


attraction in the book ; vitality ; keen appreciation of character ; 
knowledge of the world, and contempt for it; the art of 
digressing and gossiping with skill about and around the 

rsons and incidents; wit, not to be denied, though 
a little heavy and tautological (when the authorship was 
admitted, there were not wanting those who claimed to have 
discerned “ Batavian grace ao Th the much-talked of novel); and 
a spirit of reverence for those things that are to be revered, 
qhich is becoming more and more rare in the literature of so- 
called “Society.” When everybody ceased to be “ outsiders,” 
and the soft impeachment of having written the brightest and 
most amusing novel of the season was owned by Mr. Beresford- 
Hope, its striking features were readily accounted for, the pieces 
of the puzzle put themselves in their places, the behind-the- 
scenes in politics and society, which is always pleasant in a 
book, and even imparts to its readers a complacent sense of 
knowingness and button-holedness, became matters of course, 
and the flavour of things ecclesiastical what was to be expected. 

The Brandreths is a continuation of Strictly Tied Up, and the 
first observation we have to make upon it is that we advise all 
those who intend to read the new novel to refresh their memory 
of the former story. This is more necessary than even in the 
case of Mr. Trollope’s long drawn-out histories of families, 
because Mr. Beresford-Hope does not introduce any new per- 
sonages or fresh interests; he follows up the history of the 
former persons, and enlarges the field of the former interests. 

The Brandreths has all the charm of its predecessor, and, it 
must be admitted, some of its faults as well. It is unpardon- 
able that Mr. Beresford-Hope should make a French Ambas- 
sador “sum-up” a vulgar English duchess in so vile a phrase 
as “mais cest wne oviginelle,” and the vulgar duchess herself 
say to Sir Eustace Brandreth, “I could, three days ago, have 
arranged for a meeting of you and I at Coniston;” while Sir 
Eustace asks himself, “ What will be the world’s surmises, in 
reference to such a guest as I am to be inflicted with ?” Nor 
can we be reconciled to the importation into English of so 
uncouth an Americanism as “the unassailable courtesy of his 
intercourse was the theme of universal praise.” The typical, 
vulgar great lady of The Brandreths is a Scotchwoman, and 
the Duchess of Merioneth is much better drawn than the 
Irish Countess of Foulisville——she is a portrait, not a 
caricature; and her villainous old father, The MacCorquo- 
dale, a kind of Captain Costigan, without the geniality 
or the unconscious humour of that inimitable reprobate, 
is also a capital character. The vagueness of the con- 
clusion of the story, in so far as the scheming, uneasy, un- 
comfortable duchess is concerned, the abruptness with which 
she is routed by Sir Eustace Brandreth, aud the large re- 
sources offered by such a character to the exploitation of a 
writer of Mr. Beresford-Hope’s force and savoir-faire, lead us 
to believe that we have not witnessed the final exit of Duchess 
Grace. She might make as many reappearances on the stage 
of fiction as Plantagenet Palliser (she is a far more amusing 
person), and be certain of a welcome from her audience. The 
great attraction of this novel—apart from a quality on which 
we do not wish to dwell, until its lighter features have been 
discussed—is the easy, conversational, knowledgeable tone of it ; 
the sketching from the life, and yet not so close to the life 
as to be malicious or coarse-grained, men, women, periods, 
and events, to all of which moderately intelligent readers can 
fit a name; the indefinite but undisputed charm of a ramble 
with an habitué, in his own pays de connaissance. There are 
certain sketches which do not affect disguise; no one will fail 
to discover Lord and Lady Palmerston in the very clever, 
incidental mention of the Rugeleytons ; and the widowed states- 
man to whom Westminster Abbey will offer itself in vain, be- 
cause a place is prepared for him by the side of his beloved wife, 
has many qualities and experiences in common with the loudly- 

lamented chief of that party who think it wicked to say of 
Mr. Gladstone that he is a “ grand old man.” 

The wit that was rather ponderous and ungainly in Strictly 
Tied Up, goes much more trippingly in The Brand- 
veths; the author handles his materials with greater 


skill; he is on terms of perfect familiarity with his people 
this time; there is none of the disproportion that reminded 
us of the efforts of an amateur exhibitor of a magic lan- 
tern, which produce now an unexpected giant, and again 
a imal-d-propos dwarf. All those higher qualities of the first 
novel, which triumphed over its crudeness, and won a 








cheerfully granted indemnity for its defects, distinguish the 
second, which also has a different and greater charm. This, 
we fear, is mainly the gracious product of a great grief, fruit 
grown in tribulation, and watered with many tears. The 
author’s first novel was dedicated to his wife; his second is 
dedicated to her memory, and pervaded by the purifying and 
elevating influence of a boundless sorrow, borne with profound 
submission to the divine will, and in the sure and certain hope 
of reunion in and for eternity. It would be difficult to con- 
vey the dignity and delicacy with which this attitude of 
heart and soul is rendered, without the least ostentation, 
affectation, morbidness, or assumption. The description of 
the perfect marriage of Eustace and Lucy Brandreth, of that 
true union which made the husband’s widowhood a shearing- 
away of the one-half of his life, intellectual, moral, spiritual, 
physical, is so beautiful, touching, unstudied—for in it art 
effectually conceals art—that we cannot find any other with 
which to compare it. The best known examples that occur to 
us are tainted with affectation, have forced notes, when 
compared with this. The author has done the bidding of the 
oet,— 

“ Look into thine own heart, and write,” 

with a result which it seems almost impertinent to comment 
upon, but which we are bound to define as the great charm of 
the book. Its keen, penetrating, solemn tenderness cannot fail 
to touch the most careless reader; nor, we think, can its stedfast 
faith, reasonable hope, and enlightened charity be without effect, 
as the spiritual atmosphere of one who knows the world so well, 
depicts it so truly, and yet keeps so firm a hold on his trust 
in the divine government and disposal of it. We hope none of 
our readers will misread us, as intending to describe The Brand- 
reths as a religious novel. That would be to do the author an 
injustice, and his book an injury; itis a novel written by a 
religious man, whose heart, and soul, and mind fulfil their 
respective functions in one and the same atmosphere of the 
Christian obedience, and who could no more live out of that 
than he could breathe without air. We could not recall offhand 
anything more true, simple, and touching in fiction dealing 
with the workings of the human heart, than the opening 
chapters of the second volume; and as a sample of Mr. Beres- 
ford-Hope’s descriptive powers, we would refer our readers to 
the penultimate chapter of the third volume, entitled “The 
White Cross of Monguerre.” 

The political and social sketches to be found in The Brandreths 
will naturally excite the chief interest among readers who will 
be attracted by the author’s name and experience in the poli- 
tical and social worlds,—and these will be well, perhaps the best, 
pleased. The most determined stickler for the ‘“‘mere novel,” 
warranted to amuse only, need not, however, apprehend @ 
moment’s dullness in the moving and mirthful record of how 
Duchess Grace meant to marry Sir Eustace Brandreth,—and 
didn’t. 





BRET HARTE.* 
Wuar will be the definite place taken in literature, by the 
singular author whose latest volume lies before us for review ? 
The present writer, in approaching the subject, feels bound to 
state at once that he proposes to act after the manner of Balaam, 
and to propound a blessing, instead of indulging a predisposition 
to curse. He does not feel himself to blame because the 
“funniness ” of American writers has had at last upon his 
mind the effect which the justice of Aristides created upon the 
Greeks, and roused him to an irritated sense of gloom, and a 
permanent state of protest against “ facetie,”’ which may end 
in driving him to mathematics, or even to the worship of 
Humanity, where dullness reaches its apogee. Too much 
Mark-Twainism must result in a recoil; and close recent 
observation, during a foreign tour, of a long series of students 
of Mark Twain in the Tauchnitz edition, has produced a general 
impression that he may become dangerous to health. Not 
because they laugh so much, but because they don’t. The 
preternatural sadness of their countenances as they go from 
joke to joke has no parallel, except in a Christy Minstrel off 
duty, when he has washed himself white for a while. Much 
must be forgiven to the author of the delicious little essay on 
“Benjamin Franklin,” which begins in these words, or something 
like them. “The great peculiarity of this philosopher is,—that 
he was born twins. He was born simultaneously in two houses 


| in Boston. I know it ;—for I have seen them both.” And when 


* Flip, and Other Stories. By Bret Harte. London: Chatte and Windus, 1882+ 
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the essayist goes on to admit how he was at first staggered by 
Franklin’s great feat of coming to Philadelphia with half-a- 
crown in his pocket, until it struck him on reflection that there 
was not so much in it, after all, because “if you come to think 
of it, any one can do it,” he secures a place in our affections 
which is not to be lightly forfeited; for, as Shirley Brooks once 
said, “ A joke of beauty is a joy for ever.” Perhaps that parti- 
cular essay has only to be excelled in the especial school by 
Artemus Ward, the founder of it (the far greater Hosea Bigelow 
can only be regarded as a precursor), when he sent his famous 
telegram from San Francisco to New York. “ What will you 
take for forty nights? Answer paid,” telegraphed an anxious 
manager to him from the latter place. And he answered 
accordingly ; “ Brandy-and-water.” ‘To these men, as we have 
said, much must be forgiven; but of late Mark Twain and his 
fellows have been stretching the cord dangerously tight, and 
fairly deluging us with nonsense which is generically called 
*‘ American Humour,”—by a stroke of humour grimmer than 
its own. In the melancholy shibboleth of this nineteenth 
century, we suppose that “ it pays.” : 

It would, of course, be the gravest injustice to a writer like 
Bret Harte to confound him for a moment with the mere “fun- 
nists” of this type (we use the word advisedly, for these 
American jocularities are not, strictly speaking, either wit or 
humour), for he holds and interests, and will live his allotted 
term, whatever that may prove to be, by right of his serious 
side, and the homely, but dramatic pathos of which he is dis- 
tinctly a master. But on the funny side he is closely akin to 
them, and therefore we at first regarded Flip askance, with 
something like suspicion. Bret Harte jumped at once into his 
first celebrity on the strength of the Heathen Chinee, which, 
though thrown into the rough form of verse which is one 
of his best instruments, is otherwise quite after the order of 
Artemus Ward or Mark Twain. Its local popularity was, of 
course, quite intelligible, but its general success has to us been 
always something of a puzzle, and its “points” seem very much 
to resemble those of what in burlesques and pantomimes are 
known as “ topical songs.” So the other little bit known to all 
men, about the gentleman who was struck in the abdomen, 
during a lively discussion, by a chunk of red sandstone, so 
that he,— 

“ Smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curled up on the floor, 

And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more,” 
would not have been out of place in a narrative by one of the 
other men. We fancy, however, perhaps because it is Bret 
Harte’s, that we can detect under the joke something of 
the gravity which gives its peculiar charm to “ Mliss,” and the 
wonderful camp-baby, and is again conspicuously present in 
this new volume of short stories. 

Are these stories of Bret Harte’s to be always short? We 
have asked ourselves the question for a long time, and presume 
at last that the answer must be definitely in the affirmative. 
The fact suggests at once the nature and the limitations of the 
author’s power, and justifies us in doubting whether he will 
succeed in leaving behind hima long-lived celebrity. Continuous 
effort, both in prose and poetry, has, by a just law, been 
necessary, almost without the proverbial exception, to secure 
that; and continuous effort the American author is evidently 
unwilling or unable to make. Washington Irving among the 
tale-tellers, and Gray among the poets, are the only exceptions 
which, at the moment, we are able to recall; and it is notorious 
that both were especially painstaking, and made up in workman- 
ship what they wanted in substance. Thackeray wrote several 
gems in the way of short stories, which shone out afterwards in 
the light of his completer work ; but they failed to win him ex- 
ceptional fame, till when he had turned forty (the novelist’s 
coming-of-age time, in instance after instance), he, in boating 
language, put his back into it, and thought out Vanity Fair. 
As a rule, men may publish many short verses and tales of excep- 
tional merit, but they will not win recognition till they try a 
stronger flight. Then the lesser efforts get their meed, and 
often become more popular than the greater which secure it. 
Shelley’s tiny lyrics are more famous than his longer poems, 
though they may not be the favourites of the few. But endur- 
ing or even contemporary fame is seldom won without enduring 
effort. As we have said, it is the law, and it is a righteous one. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted, that to secure real 
success, to stir the chords of feeling strongly. and to leave a 
genuine dramatic or pictorial impression behind, within the 
compass of a brief tale the third of a volume long, is both a 
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great feat and a rare. For many reasons—cash taste, lav; 

rama at, gh . ? » 1aZnegy 
opportunity, what not—many living novelists are fond of writ. 
ing short tales ; and as a rule, they conspicuously fail in maki 
them fit for anything better than the pastime of half ne 
afternoon. Buy a leash of them in Tauchnitz’s familiar saa 
to beguile a foreign tour, and not once in a dozen times do the ’ 
strike one as worth binding, which is a pretty fair test, Take re 
instance of another American author, Mr. Henry James ro 
of high and deserved reputation, though, to our thinking dis 
tinctly at his best rather in critical than in creative work, He 
has shown himself of late very partial to these torsos of fiction 
and in spite of the polish of the style, the unfinished effect . 
provokingly apparent, the more so, because to leave both ends 
open, as it were, like a parcel for the book post, is hig especial 
theory of life and work. In his more elaborate writings, the 
intended effect is secured, though at the cost of a certain Sense 
of disappointment, as if he had been trifling with his readers 
But in his little tales, no room is left for much beyond the un. 
satisfied verdict of “Nothing in it.” And there are other 
skilled novelists who, in short stories, fail to produce any 
stronger effect than this. Not so, assuredly, with Bret Harte, 
“Totus, teres, atque rotundus,” each little fiction of his—not 
all, no doubt, but most—leaves nothing incomplete upon the 
mind. Compare him as a word-painter of scenery with William 
Black, no mean artist in that way. And in the laconic vivid. 
ness with which in a few words the American writer can place 
a scene as in a picture before you,—the more remarkably, 
because they are scenes of which the present writer at all 
events, knows nothing—he claims in this respect a decided 
pre-eminence. Black’s scenic descriptions are usually too 
long, and fail thereby in producing the same sense of con. 
viction. But what can be better than this, the opening gen. 
tence of the book before us P— 

“Just where the red track of the ‘Los Gatos’ road streams on and 
upward, like the sinuous trail of a fiery rocket, until it is extin. 
guished in the blue shadows of the coast range, there is an embayed 
terrace, near the summit, hedged by dwarf firs. At every bend of 
the heat-laden road the eye rests upon it wistfully; all along the 
flank of the mountain, which seemed to pant and quiver in the oven- 
like air; through rising dust, the slow creaking of dragging wheels, 
the monotonous cry of tired springs, and the muffled beat of plunging 
hoof, it held out a promise of sheltered coolness, and green silences 
beyond.” 

Only a poet could have written this last clause, by the way; 
and the italics are, of course, our own. 

“ Sunburned and anxious faces yearned towards it from the dizzy, 
swaying tops of stage-coaches, from lagging teams far below, from the 
blinding white canvas covers of ‘mountain schooners,’ and from 
scorching saddles that seemed to weigh down the scrambling, sweating 
animals beneath. But it would seem that the hope was vain, the 
promise illusive. When the terrace was reached, it appeared not only 
to have caught and gathered all the heat of the valley below, but 
to have evolved a fire of its own, from some hidden, crater-like 
source unknown. Nevertheless, instead of prostrating and enervating 
man and beast, it was said to have induced the wildest exaltation. The 
heated air was filled and stifling with resinous exhalations. The 
delirious spices of balm, bay, spruce, juniper, ‘yerba buena,’ wild 
syringa, and strange aromatic herbs as yet unclassified, distilled and 
evaporated in that mighty heat, seemed to fire with a midsummer 
madness all who breathed their fumes. They stung, smarted, stimu- 
lated, intoxicated. It was said that the most jaded and foot-sore 
horses became furious and ungovernable under their influence; 
wearied teamsters and muleteers, who had exhausted their profanity in 
ascent, drank fresh draughts of inspiration in this fiery air, extended 
their vocabulary, and created new and startling forms of objurgation.” 
The delightful example of the zao2 zposdoxiay, otherwise the 
quite unexpected, with which this powerful description is brought 
to a humorous climax, strikes us as especially noteworthy. 
In descriptions of character, as well as of scenery, Bret 
Harte is singularly successful at producing much effect in 
little space. They distinctly live for us, these types of the 
Sierras, and through the community of character which under- 
lies them all, no doubt with real truth to nature, there are 
always visible the differences which save the author from the 
charge of repeating himself. With the limited nature of his 
subject-matters, it would be the reproach he would be most 
likely to incur. But one cannot read a few pages of Flip 
without feeling that one has not been in her company before 
(“ Flip” is a woman), and that her father and Mr. Lance 
Harriott, who makes our acquaintance holding on to the axles 
under a stage-coach, are equally novelties in their way. Flip 
recalls Mliss to us in a certain way, but just with the neces- 
sary difference; and though Lance is a “ gambler, an outlaw, 
and a desperado,” as so many of his predecessors in Bret 
Harte’s hands have been, he is distinctly a new variation of the 
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and the odd, ungainly love-story of the odd, ungainly 
couple is told in a manner which attracts and interests strongly, 
and leaves behind it the definite sense of completeness which 
stories should leave, but short ones so rarely do. 

Though it gives its name to the new volume, and claims half 
its space, however, Flip is not, to the mind of the present 
reviewer, SO attractive as the two shorter tales which follow it. 
« A Gentleman of La Porte ” is a very gem of oddity, suddenly 
ending with one of those touches of homely pathos (like the 
“darned cuss, Jim”) ,which take the reader by surprise, and, if 
he be endowed with a sympathetic nerve, are apt to kindle his 
spine as more elaborate preparations have not. How similar 
ig the feeling with which, during a long, critical investigation 
of some famous picture gallery, not wanting in generous appre- 
ciation of its labours of Art, one suddenly comes across some 
painted face—some embodied idea, some arrested expression— 
which creates at once, and for the first time, that singular effect 
which is surely a tribute to genius. So, lately, we found ourselves 
held at Milan by a “ Pieta,” of, we think, Gentile Bellini,—an 
imaginative scene in a small canvas, with nothing but a dead 
Christ and a weeping mother, old and haggard and unattractive 
of feature, charged with a haunting power. The guide-books, we 
noticed, being summary of view, did not notice it, and we believe 
that the workmanship was by no means what it should be. But 
granted the inequalities of mankind, can criticism, to be honest, 
get itself any fairer test, than this same spinal intuition, and 
when so arrested say, “ This is art,” then patiently set itself, if it 
may be, to analyse the why ? 

We are not going to spoil the Gentleman of La Porte (a deli- 
ciously quaint character in himself, by-the-bye, from the moment 
when he is first discovered, after being for three months cast 
away in the snows, half-starved, in a bark-and-brushwood hut, 
but with a tall hat and gloves on, and a handful of real havannas, 
kept “for any gentleman that might drop in”), by telling his 
story, or the episode of its poor, fallen heroine, one of those of 
whose very aberrations,— 


“Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family,” 


species, 


Bret Harte is a master in making pathetic capital. But we 
cannot avoid pointing out, in accordance with our view of the 
man, the skill or the gift (and what strikes us in him is not 
exactly skill) which can produce so marked an effect, as of a 
complete drama, in the compass of thirty broadly-printed pages. 
“Found at Blazing Star,” the third and last of the stories 
in the volume, will be the most popular of all, though 
we feel that in this case the heroine is rather a strained pro- 
duction, more theatrical than dramatic. It is difficult to win 
one’s liking, though it is the author’s aim to do so, for a young 
lady whom he introduces in an attitude of, as he says himself, 
“cold-blooded curiosity ” of a very unpleasant kind. But diffi- 
cult as it is to us critically to reconcile Miss Porter as she appears 
with Miss Porter as she is at heart supposed to be, and even 
Cass Beard’s love for her with his first natural repugnance, she 
is amusing, and he is admirable. The world-old “situation” of 
the woman humanising the rustic has not often been better 
done. When she runs after him in full-dress, while he is en- 
throned in a waggon in all his untidiness, and he is afraid to 
ask her to get in, and lets her go, what follows is capital :— 
“At the first cross-road, he jumped down. ‘Thank you,’ he said 
to the teamster. ‘You're welcome,’ returned that gentleman, 
regarding him curiously; ‘ but the next time a gal like that asks to 
ride in this yer waggon, I reckon I won’t take the vote of any dead- 
head passenger. Adios, young fellow! Don’t stay out late, ye 
might be run off by some gal, and what would your mother say ?’” 
So we part from Bret Harte, in a very contented mood 
with the fare with which he provides us, inclined to believe 
that he is a writer who has really learnt where his strength 
lies, and is wise in confining his pictures to the cabinet size. 
Only one thing, at parting, we cannot resist asking him,— 
whether it is really usual, in his favourite latitudes, to know 
people by the smell. To European notions, it is amazingly 
odd ; yet it is suggested, not once nor twice only, but insisted on, 
from the moment when Flip is “redolent with the spices of the 
thicket,” as she kissed Lance, to the period when Miss Porter, 
in a coach with Cass, finds that “he exhaled an atmosphere 
much sweeter than belonged to most of the men her boyish 
habits had brought her in contact with, not excepting her own 
father. Later, she even exempted her mother from the possession 
of this divine effluence.” Itis just to add that the author him- 
self prefaces this astonishing remark with, “not to put a fine 
& point upon it;” but—under correction—is it not rather 





nasty? It almost disposes us to think that, in the mythical 
days when Rosalind was an Irish rat, Bret Harte must have 
been a beagle. 





NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL LIFE.* 


Mr. Frank Buckiayp, who is already well known as the author 
of “ Curiosities of Natural History,” has left some papers, which 
have been arranged and edited by Mr. Bompas, under the name 
of “ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ Some of these 
papers have already appeared in Land and Water, but are, for 
the most part, worthy of reproduction. The contents of the 
volume are various, and range from the story of his own pet 
animals to a narrative of the great sea-serpent. Mr. Buckland’s 
account of his own pets is exceedingly interesting. There are 
the monkeys, Little Jack, Tiny, Carroty Jane, and Jenny, 
Judy the marmoset, the tame hare, Jenny the suricate, the 
laughing jackass, the grey parrot, and the tame rat. We leave 
our readers to make acquaintance with these beings, and to find 
out from the admirable illustration what sort of animal a suricate 
is. Each has his own character. Mr. Buckland not only studies 
the habits of animals, but their inner life. Each pet is, or 
rather, alas! was, not merely a specimen, but an individual, 
having his virtues and vices, his likes and dislikes, his hopes 
and aims, which are graphically described in the pages before us. 

This moral, almost spiritual, side of natural history can only 
be studied as Mr. Buckland studied it, by making a daily com- 
panion of the bhundir or sacred monkey, by sharing meals with 
Jenny, “ the biggest humbug I ever knew,” by watching Carroty 
Jane catching flies on the window-sill, by becoming the peace- 
maker between little Jack and Tiny. It is wonderful to note 
here what sympathy can arise between a human being and a 
brute. Yet Mr. Buckland, after careful consideration, declines 
to trace his ancestors from the gorilla. The gorilla uses hig 
hand as a foot, has no calf to-his leg, no biceps in the fore-arm. 
Further, there appears to be a curious knob on the edge of the 
human ear which is not worn by the gorilla, though this very 
knob is stated by Darwin to be an indication of the descent of 
human beings from some hairy quadruped. We confess that 
the two points which have always struck our mind as distin- 
guishing the nature of brutes from that of men, has been their 
inability to worship God, and to kindle a fire. It would be 
folly to deny that brutes can reason. A sheep-dog who 
wants to head a flock in a narrow lane will jump over 
a wall, and run on the other side until he has reached 
the exact point occupied by the sheep at the head of 
the flock, and then jump back, in order to drive them 
home. A colley, who was fond of going out with the carriage, 
would go and hide himself, as soon as he heard the order for the 
carriage given, so that he might not be tied up. If we analyse 
these and many other instances of sagacity, we cannot help ad- 
mitting that a brute’s mind is capable of two or three steps of 
reasoning. On the other hand, no animal ever manufactures a 
tool or weapon, even of the simplest kind; and it is doubtful 
whether the gorilla himself, who is supposed to be our nearest 
relation, uses a walking-stick. Weare far yet from knowing 
accurately the origin of our race. 

Mr. Buckland kept his eyes and ears open, wherever he went, 
and must have gleaned a great deal of curious information 
during his lifetime. He tells us, for instance, how the Cumber- 
land shepherds are in the habit of eating “ bracksey ” mutton, i.e. 
the carcases of sheep which die on the hills ; how the rivers are 
injured by the lime which is washed from the skins of sheep ; 
how the shepherd dogs come to church, and howl at the last 
psalm. A chapter is devoted to London birdcatching, in which 
we are initiated into the mysteries of birdlime, clapnets, and the 
teaching of song-birds. It appears that among bird-fanciers 
there is a recognised system of interpreting the notes of birds. 
We leave our readers to guess the names of the birds which 
perform the following melodies :— 

‘“‘ Knee deep, knee deep, knee deep. 
Cherry du, cherry du, cherry du, cherry du. 
White hat, white hat. 
Pretty Joey, pretty Joey, pretty Joey ;’ 





and,— 
“ Tiouou, tiouou, tiouon, tionon. 
Sppe tiou tokoua. 
Tio, tio, tio, tio. 
Kououtiuo, kououtiou, kioution, koutioutio. 
Tokuo, tsekouo, tskouo, tskouo. 
* Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. By the late Frank Buckland, London 
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Tsu, tsu, tsu, tsu, tsu, tsu, tsu, tsu, tsu. 

Kouovioi tiou tksoua pipitk souis. 

Tso, tso, tso, tso, tso, tso, tso, ts0, tso, tso. 

Tsiro bading. 

Tsi, tsi, tori, si, si, si, Si, Si, si. 

Tsovie, tsovie, tsovie, tsovieki. 

Tsatu, tsatu, tsatu, tsatu, teatu. 

Blo, blo, blo, dlo, dlo, dlo, dlo. 

Kiouou trrrrroctght. 

Su, su, su, by, by, by, li, li, li, li.” 
Yhe chapters on salmon-egg collecting are both graphic and 
instractive. By fishing the pools of the Dart and upper Tyne 
with a net, and carefully extracting the milt and roe from fish 
which were again released, 16,000 eggs were secured and sent out 
to Malta. In our opinion, the collection and hatching of salmon 
eggs ought to be more encouraged by the Government. No food 
is more nourishing, or would cost the country so little as the 
flesh of salmon. They leave the rivers for the sea as little fish, 
about the size of a sprat, and come back weighing from twenty 
to thirty pounds. Of what beast or bird can one say the same ? 
Yet the roe, if not taken care of, is almost all wasted or devoured. 
We hope that the eggs so carefully packed in ice by Mr. Buckland 
are, by this time, disporting themselves as large fish in the 
Australian waters. 

There are several accounts of museums in the volume, includ- 
ing John Hunter’s museum in London, and the Ashmolean at 
Oxford. In the museum of Mr. Thomas, at Welshpool, are some 
mummies from Peru, with eyes that glint and glower in the 
light with a ghastly effect. These were found by the author to 
be the eyes of cuttlefish. At page 33 a good story is told 
about the Duke of Wellington, who went to see a hybrid 
creature which was advertised as a cross between a tench and a 
hare. When the Duke went to examine it, the exhibitor told 
him he was very sorry he could not show the specimen itself, as 
it had gone to Court, to be exhibited to the King; but, if it 
was any satisfaction, he would show the father and mother, 
stuffed, in glass cases. We are sorry to remark the use of slang 
in one or two places, which would probably have been corrected 
by the author, if he had lived to publish his own writings. 
The Duke is said to be “sold” by the showman, and at page 
$6 the author has a “bit of a shindy” with the porter, who 
wanted to put a basket with live otters in the guard’s van. 
Otters, by the way, were favourite animals with Mr. Buckland. 
A curious difference is noted at page 108 between the gullet 
of the otter and that of the seal. That of the otter is the 
size of a half-inch gas-pipe, hardly big enough to admit one’s 
little finger. That of the seal is a large bag, down which the 
food is slipped in a minute. The reason of this is explained by 
the fact that the otter is provided with teeth for the masti- 
cation of his food, whereas the seal bolts his prey. From 
otters, we pass to whales. Little is said about these animals 
that is not already known, but Mr. Buckland claims an original 
discovery on behalf of Captain Gray, of the steamship ‘ Eclipse,’ 
of Peterhead, with regard to the mode in which the whale packs 
away his plates of whalebone when his mouth is shut. Captain 
Gray’s account of the matter is that when the whale closes his 
lower jaw, he first gently pushes backward and upward towards 
the palate the anterior plates of baleen. The posterior plates go 
back under pressure in succession, till all the plates of baleen lie 
back in the mouth, packed beautifully in regular order, one over 
the other, above the angle of the eye. It is curious to remember 
that the whale, though in shape and habits a fish, is really a 
mammal. As such it produces milk, which is described as being 
as rich as cow’s milk to which cream has been added. We 
should like to suggest to the manufacturers of “ oleomargarine ” 
and “butterine,” which is, we believe, made of the fat of 
animals, whether a whale dairy might not be practicable and 
inexpensive. The whales would feed themselves, and might be 
milked by divers. Of the other articles, concluding with one 
upon the sea-serpent, in which Mr. Buckland is inclined to 
believe, there is not much to say; but we can cordially recommend 
this entertaining volume, to those especially of our readers who 
are about to enjoy a summer holiday. 





THE HAIGS OF BEMERSYDE.* 
FIELDING, in vain endeavour to trace the lineage of one of his 
chief characters, affects to boast that “it is sufficiently certain 
that he had as many ancestors as the best man living.” Some 
such claim as this might reasonably enough be put forward 
by so many of us, that the honour of ancient descent would 





* The Haigs of Bemersyde: a Family History. By John Russe'l, Edinburgh 
and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 








seem to run some risk of impairment through very commonness 
Accordingly, a distinction must be drawn. “ Ancient lineage ys 
exclaims Mr. Millbank, in Coningsby ; “TI never heard of a Peer 
with ancient lineage. The real old families of this country 
are to be found among the peasantry; the gentry, too, 
may lay some claim to old blood.” Now, under this fine 
democratic speech lies the distinction in question,—a distinction 
which reduces peers and paupers of us pretty much to the con. 
dition of Mr. Joseph Andrews, whose industrious biographer, 
after diligent search, was unable to trace that hero’s ancestors 
farther than his great-grandfather, and was obliged to leave it 
to the opinion of the curious reader whether before this he had 
any ancestors at all. The real test of an honourable, ancient 
descent, therefore, is found, it would seem, in the possession or 
survival of parchments truly witnessing the existence of the 
family through a long series of generations. In this respect, 
the Haigs of Bemersyde may be considered fortunate. On this 
theory, Lockhart was probably right in speaking of them ag 
“the most ancient family now subsisting on Tweedside.” There 
exist records, partly in neighbouring monasteries, partly in the 
family parchment-chest, which trace their lineage back 
through seven centuries and twenty-eight generations, 
Yet, all this “old blood” does not appear to have 
originated anything of national importance, and people that 
have not interested themselves in Border lore are likely enough 
to have never heard of the Haigs of Bemersyde. It is remark. 
ably creditable, therefore, to Mr. Russell, that he has succeeded 
in evolving from those musty charters, not merely a sufficient 
and even abundant memorial of the successive lords of Bemer- 
syde, fit to adorn the manorial library, but a historical work of 
general and enduring interest, illustrating afresh the vicissitudes 
of Border existence, and discovering for us extinct or interesting 
phases in national or family life. But for our high estimate of 
his keen historical sense, we should have been inclined to com- 
plain of his diction, as too frequently reminding us of what he 
somewhere calls “the waving luxuriance of a primeval forest.” 
But this generous fault will soon mend. 

The history of the Haigs during the two centuries and a half 
extending from about 1162 onwards, is mainly derived from 
the charters and other documents preserved in the cartularies 
of various religious houses in Scotland, chiefly those of Melrose, 
Dryburgh, and Kelso. The parchments in the family charter- 
chest begin with 1425, although the information they afford is 
but scanty until 1600 is reached, when the materials become 
abundant. With all his industrious research, Mr. Russell has 
not been fortunate enough to light upon such another knowing 
monk as the Benedictine acquaintance of Captain Clutterbuck, 
of Kennaquair, who “ could tell the very year in which the 
family of De Haga first settled on their ancient barony.” He 
records, indeed, the substance of a humorously unveracious 
genealogy, wherein the alleged founder, Petrus de Hago (who is 
connected with the Norwegian Hacos and Suenos of history, and 
is opportunely wrecked on the coast of Berwickshire), is traced 
through half-a-dozen generations up to Druskine, the last King 
of the Picts, who met his fate in 839 (or 834). Such vagaries 
of irresponsible “ antiquirers ” as to “ the Pictish extract” of the 
Haigs, Mr. Russell relates merely to emphasise the traditional 
antiquity of the family, and to set aside “ as alike unverifiable 
in themselves and inconsistent with known history.” On 
admissible historical methods, he concludes that the family 
settled in the Merse of Berwickshire about the middle of the 
twelfth century ; and the philological history of the name, with 
the ascertained history of the times, leads him naturally enough 
to trace the first Bemersyde de Haga from the locality of Cape 
de la Hague,in Normandy. Hauaving thus established a definite 
starting-point, Mr. Russell proceeds to declare impartially the 
virtues and the vices of his eight-and-twenty heroes in succes- 
sion. A fair proportion of them appear to have risen above 
local combats and cattle-reiving exploits :— 

“The fifth of the name fought with Wallace at Stirling Bridge. 
The sixth, while but a youth, did his part under Bruce on the field of 
Bannockburn, afterwards closing his career in the disastrous engage- 
ment of Halidon Hill. The eighth was left stark and stiff with Douglas, 
‘by the braken bush’ on the bloody slopes of Otterbourne. The tenth 
fell at the Border battle of Piperdean. The twelfth and thirteenth 
were engaged, though on opposite sides, in the unfortunate affray of 
Sauchieburn, the latter to fall twenty-five years afterwards on 
Flodden Field; and the fourteenth distinguished himself at Ancrum 


Moor,— 
’ * Where the Donglas true, and bold Buccleugh, 
*Gainst keen Lord Evers stood.’ ”’ 


The opposition of father and son at Sauchieburn is an example 
of a very common device in doubtful times, so as in any event 
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jp retain the estates in the family. There is grim humour and 
curious suggestiveness In the story of the tenth Haig’s nine 
ears’ bitter feud with the Abbot and Convent of Melrose about 
a small piece of ground on the marches between them. Not- 
withstanding a reluctant excommunication, the impenitent Haig 
«still held to his original contention, and the force of the ex- 
communication could not keep whole the skin of the abbey 
gervants.” In the long-run, it occurred to their wise heads to 
redefine the marches by arbitration. It was in 1592, under 
the sixteenth Haig, that was formed the marriage connection 
with the Haliburtons, in virtue of which Sir Walter Scott (a 
descendant of the Haliburtons on the mother’s side) acquired 
his burial-place in Dryburgh Abbey. The turbulent scapegrace 
seventeenth of the line—who forms a strange contrast with his 
prother, a distinguished lawyer—succeeded in impoverishing 
and encumbering his estate to such a degree that the principal 
liabilities remained to be removed by the energy of Anthony, 
the twenty-first Haig. A curious charter of the fourth of the 
known line, Petrus de Haga, conveying to the Abbot and 
Convent of Old Melrose the grant of half a stone of wax yearly, 
is signed (among others) by the celebrated Thomas the Rhymer, 
of Ercildoune, and is the only instance in which the Rhymer’s 
name is mentioned in a contemporary document of unquestion- 
able authenticity. It was in the time of the successor of this 
Petrus that Thomas is said to have uttered the famous prophecy 
which has ever since cast a glamour around the fortunes of the 
eal “Tyde what may betyde, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemersyde.” 
The prophecy has once or twice stood in imminent danger of 
falsification; notably, when Zerubbabel Haig (1712-32) had 
twelve daughters, before having a son; and again, when James 
Haig died a bachelor (1854), leaving the succession to three 
maiden sisters. These sacrificed their prospects to the credit of 
the prophecy, and conveyed the estate to a cadet of the Clack- 
mannanshire branch of the family, the present Haig of Bemer- 
syde. So “trae Thomas ” remains truer than ever. 

But the excellent account of the purely personal fortunes of 
the Bemersyde family, is perhaps the least valuable part of the 
volume. In every chapter there start up remarkable illus- 
trations of Border and national life, and these Mr. Russell has 
reviewed, co-ordinated, and supplemented, in a final chapter of 
much excellence. The comparatively high state of civilisation 
and industry in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries was swept 
away in the war of independence, and from the end of the 
thirteenth to the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the wild spirit of the people had all but unbounded 
scope and encouragement. Yet, amidst all the prevail- 
ing disorder and strife, there survived a commanding re- 
spect for the more important formalities of law. With the 
return of public quiet and rest, after the Revolution of 1688, 
agricultural progress began to dawn, although the system of 
culture continued primitive down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Along with agricultural advances came progress in 
other departments of social and domestic life. Of the legend 
and romance of the Border, it is unnecessary to speak. Mr. 
Russell has balanced with great judgment the claims of the 
private narrative and the general interest. He has executed a 
most delicate task with unquestionable success. 





PLAIN SPEAKING.* 
Mrs. Craik, who is best known by her novel, John Halifaa, 
Gentleman, presents us, under the title of Plain Speaking, with 
a number of detached papers, which we should shrewdly guess 
have already appeared in the pages of some magazine. Now, 
as a rule, magazine articles are like sandwiches,—they should 
be made and eaten at once. And these articles, which have 
doubtless filled appropriately the space allotted to them in a 
periodical where moral instruction, entertaining fiction, and 
elementary science are judiciously combined, have a stale flavour 
when bound up by themselves. Yet we are far from saying 
that there is nothing to be gleaned from Plain Speaking. Mrs. 
Craik has little that is new to tell us, yet the old truths, 
after all, need to be constantly reiterated. They are like 
old clothes, which, if put away for a certain time and 
then brought out, appear almost new. For instance, the 
little sermon with which the volume opens is a timely 
warning against a fault which besets many. By want of 





* Plain Speaking. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 








decision, fortunes are lost, homes are blighted, and souls are 
ruined. Mrs. Craik’s remedy for indecision is to teach children 
decision, from babyhood. The baby who stretches out his hand 
for the doll instead of the waggon, is a creature possessing a 
quality not to be despised, but encouraged. The problem of 
true education appears to us to be how to render children 
obedient, yet decided; self-governed, yet open to advice and to 
reproof. But, as a matter of fact, very few people do decide for 
themselves. Perhaps it is best, for the peace of the world, that 
it should be so. Political, social, religious, and scientific life 
would become a mere chaos if it were not for the various popes 
whom men agree to follow and obey. In the essays that follow, 
Mrs. Craik continues to pour a merciless fire upon the weak 
people who never know their own minds. 

The titles of these papers, which occupy one-third of the 
book, are sufficient to indicate the different keys in which the 
authoress plays her tune on the subject of the treatment of 
fools, ‘ Victims and Victimizers,” “ Conies,” ‘“‘ Decayed Gentle- 
women,” “Odd People,”—on these species of the human race 
many truths, and, it must be added, a few truisms, are laid down, 
for the guidance of those who have to deal with them. We are 
amused, nevertheless, with the application of the text on the 
Conies. ‘The conies are a feeble folk, yet they make their 
nest in a rock.” How seldom it is that two strong-minded 
people marry each other! One is usually the cony, and the 
other the rock. The female cony, in Mrs. Craik’s opinion, does 
a great deal of mischief. She cannot say “yes” or “no” to 
the man who courts her, and, if she becomes a wife, is unable 
to rule her household. On novels and novel-makers, Mrs. 
Craik gives us little that is new. We think she would 
have done more wisely to have omitted this chapter, which 
is tinged with egotism. We can hardly credit her with the 
intention of teaching people how to write novels, for the world 
is already overstocked with fiction of all kinds. We can only 
suppose that she means to offer sound advice to those who are |, 
already authors, and to imbue them with a sense of their re- - 
sponsibility. No doubt, if all Mrs. Craik’s instructions were 
followed, a very correct work of fiction would be the result. We 
are admitted into the literary kitchen, and allowed to see the 
process of writing a book, though the materials (page 165) are 
beyond her power. In brief, these are Mrs. Craik’s views. 
Every novel must have a central idea, known to the author, but 
not discoverable by the reading public. 

As to style, the simplest is the best :—‘ Never use two adjec- 
tives where one will do, never use an adjective at all where a noun 
will do. Avoid italics, notes of exclamation, foreign words and 
quotations. Put full stops instead of colons, make your sen- 
tences as short and clear as you possibly can, and whenever 
you think you have written a particularly fine sentence, cut it 
out.” With this advice, which was given to Mrs. Craik at the 
outset of her career as a novelist, we have no fault to find. 
Further, a due proportion must be maintained. This is true, 
yet if we consent to Mrs. Craik’s comparisoa between a novel 
and a picture, in which there is a foreground, a background, 
and a middle distance, it would follow of necessity that some 
characters and some incidents ought to be more fully worked 
up and finished than others, But our author says that if you 
persist in working up one character or finishing up one incident, 
your perspective will be destroyed.” As to the morality of the 
characters and incidents, surely the best guide is the saying of 
Christ, “ If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light.” 

Mrs. Craik rightly denounces novels in which light is put for 
darkness, and sweet for bitter. The coarseness of Fielding and 
Smollett is infinitely preferable to the soft glamour that is 
thrown over all the deadly sins, in some of the three-volume 
romances which are found upon drawing-room tables. The 
Devil is never so dangerous as when he appears as an angel of 
light. The most interesting part of Plain Speaking is to be 
found in the biography of Joseph Campbell, the founder of the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind. When only three and a 
half years old, the thorn of an acacia tree was run into one of 
Campbell’s eyes, and occasioned the total loss of his sight. 
How, little by little, he conquered all his difficulties is touchingly 
related, mainly by extracts from his own autobiography. 

Mr. Campbell has practically contradicted the experience of 
most teachers that a natural ear for music is a sine qué non of 
success. He says (page 204):—“I shall never forget my first 
singing lesson. I had succeeded so well in my other studies, that 
the teacher called upon me first. He sounded A; I opened my 
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mouth, but the result must have been very funny, to judge by 
the effect produced on my listeners. I was asked to sing a tune, 
in vain; then the teacher hummed one for me to imitate, also 
in vain. It was discovered that I could not tell one tune from 
another.” Yet, fifteen months afterwards, the lad with the 
unmusical ear gained the prize for pianoforte-playing, and at 
sixteen years old was appointed teacher of music in the institu- 
tion where he had once been told he could never learn music. 
Nor is Campbell’s an isolated case, for his own experience as a 
teacher is that few of his pupils, when they first came to him, 
showed any special genius for music. Campbell fought dili- 
gently against that listlessness which is so often to be noticed 
in the blind. He has ridden over hundreds of miles in America 
in search of pupils for his institution, he has forded torrents on 
horseback, and last, but not least, he has made the ascent of 
Mont Blanc. 

The rest of Plain Speaking is made up of sketches of Capri 
and St. Cloud, and a story called “ How She Told a Lie,” in 
which a little girl is frightened into the confession of a fault 
which she never committed. We have neither praise nor blame 
to give these sketches, but it is for a few thoughts in the earlier 
essays, and especially for the sake of Mr. Campbell’s story, that 
we recommend the perusal of this book to our readers. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——— 


Poretry.—A Garland from Greece. By George Francis Armstrong, 
M.A. (Longman.)—Mr. Armstrong maintains, and even improves, 
his position among the English poets of the day. This volume pre- 
sents subjects taken both from ancient and from modern Greece. Of 
the first, we may say that no writer of the time, except Mr. Matthew 
Arnold—and, if we are to take his “ Transcripts” into account, of 
course, Mr. Browning—has so thoroughly imbibed the genuine Clas- 
sical feeling. ‘The Satyr” is a fine presentation of the Greek idea 
of a joyous animal existence, untroubled by the developments of moral 
being, a,— 


** Blithe creature in whose being meet and mingle 
Man’s motions with the life of dumb dull things 
Of field and thicket, and the spirit’s wings 
Half-fledged begin to pulsate and to tingle 
With faint forefeelings of potential flights. 
Dream of Sin’s soilure makes him not afraid ; 
No curb of Conscience on his heart is laid 
To check his quickening senses’ soft delights : 
He roams the woods in measureless content, 
Quaffing earth’s mystic boons in pleased bewilderment.” 


The legend of “ Selemnos” is, perhaps, less genuinely classical. We 
do not know to what province of Hellenic mythology to assign the 
Nymph whom Selemnos loves, who loves him in return, and who 
leaves him in despair and abhorrence, when contact with the world 
has soiled the purity and nobleness of his character. She could not 
certainly have been one of the faciles Nymphe of classical fable. 
‘The Death of Epicurus” is a philosophical poem of considerable 
merit, an excellent exposition in vigorous language, which is poetical, 
without being ornate (the besetting fault of those who profess to 
imitate classical models) of the doctrine of the “Old Man of the 
Garden.” Nicanor tells the story of the master’s death to “ Euryphon 
from Syracuse and Glycon from the East,’’ as Phaedo told the narra- 
tive of the last hours of Socrates to Echecrates. Here is the passage 
in which the dying philosopher expounds his doctrine about the 
Gods :— 


** Dream ye as seldom of the listless Gods 
As they of you. So shall ye rid your hearts 
Of fears and measureless disquiet. They 
Heed not your tears or scorn, neglect or praise, 
Far off they dwell, beyond the utmost trail 
Of wandering star, and in the cold white heayen 
Enjoy their changeless peace. No sacrifice 
Of ram or goat they claim of you, no shrine, 
No offering, no worship. If the gods 
Were moved with any feeling of your woes, 
Their joy were maimed contemplating your pain ; 
And if indeed.their hands were on the helm, . 
Guiding the world, would not ye sail the seas 
Unhurt, not dash upon the sunken reefs 
In ceaseless shipwreck? Nay, if gods there be, 
Either in power they fail or governance, 
Or in contentment and oblivious peace 
Let the fool world go drift’‘ng where it may. 
Think not of them, except to emulate 
Their calm, and in like quiet be as gods.”” 


“The Closing of the Oracle” is another fine poem. Of those that 
relate to modern Greece, “ The Chiote,” a grim story of the massacre 
of Scio, told in octosyllabic verse of more than average vigour, is, 
perhaps, the best. The old and the new are brought together in a 
way that is, perhaps, ingenious rather than imaginative, when 
Lysicrates, one of the “‘ Three Hundred” who perished at Chaeronea, 
has his prayer, 
** Bring me to Athens, O ye Gods! and lay, 
When dead, my bones amid her stainless dead,’’ 


answered in an unexpected way, by having his skeleton removed to 


Lysicrates would probably have preferred to remain where he wag, 
We shall conclude with a passage which shows no small skill in word. 
painting :—- 
‘* How bright were the bays with their burthen of skiffs, 
With rowers in sashes of scarlet upstanding, 
And little white sails darting onward in whiffs 
Of the breeze from Albania! How gay at the landing 
The crowds of the gazers in fez and capote, 
Fustinellas and slippers,—the white Epirdte, 
And the Greek swaying down with ineffable swagger, 
Ionian and Turk and red Montenegrin, 
Fierce-eyéd, and alert, with a hand on the dagger 
Or pistol that peeped from the girdle half-seen ! 
O, the scenes as we passed up the markets and lanes, 
Amid trays of bright oranges ruddy and golden, 
And strawberries cooled by the light summer rains ; 
Amid groups of grave islanders wrinkled and olden, 
And strings of meek mules heavy-laden with fruits 
In panniers a-swinging, and sailors in boots 
And red caps of Naples, and priests with long tresses 
Twined back in their hats; amid booths with brown bread, 
And stalls with ripe cheese or Greeks prints from Greek presseg— 
Till out through the gates to the mountains we sped !”* 
English Work and Song amid the Forests of the South. By An 
Englishman. (Sampson Low and Co.)—These poems are interesting, 
as work done in the Australian Bush. We cannot pretend that a 
drama like “ John Hampden,” however just the sentiments and correct 
the expression, is to us an interesting form of literature. It is not 
always or altogether that even Shakespeare succeeds in the historical 
drama, and those that follow him in this difficalt path are, to say the 
least, very venturesome. “The Sabine Wedding” is a comedy, 
aiming to give something of a picture of the domestic life of Rome, 
One of the chief characters is our old friend Horace, who is intro. 
duced singing some of his odes, which “ An Englishman” has trang. 
lated or paraphrased with commendable ingenuity. Here are the 
last three stanzas of one which has been essayed before times without 
number. If “An Englishman’s” version is not the best that we 
have seen, it yet stands fairly well in the competition :— 


** The chance of to-morrow, why try to forecast it? 
The day thy luck sends thee embrace and enjoy : 
Make the most of thy yonth, ere morose age shall blast it, 
Disdain not loves, pleasures, and dances, my boy, 


At the tryst may eve find thee, thy girl at thy side, 
And breathing love’s promises sweet in her ear ; 
Or she in her playfulness leaves thee to hide, 
And the glad laugh which thrills thee tells when thon art near. 


In the corner she’s hiding, now seize her and kiss, 
Her strife is put on to make yielding the sweeter : 

Get the ring from her finger, all clenched as it is, 
Tis but to pretend only force could defeat her.” 


“ Sir Richard Grenville’s Last Sea Fight” risks boldly a comparison 
out of which it comes as well as could be expected. ‘An English- 
man” can hardly hope to realise much profit, or even fame, from his 
attempt; but he certainly must have gratified the satisfaction that 
is to be found in giving a constant expression to manly and elevated 
thought. Poems and Lyrics for Idle Hours. By Charlotte Price, 
(F. V. White and Co.)—For whose “idle hours’ ? we are inclined 
to ask, as we read this volume. Scarcely the reader’s, we should say, 
for verse of this kind, never rising into eloquence, and but rarely 
touched with any spark of beauty, is very hard reading indeed. What 
is to be said of some five or six thousand verses of this type, not 
good enough to admire, and not bad enough to laugh at,—what, but 
that, whatever they may be, they are not readable ?— 








**The happy birds released from hunger’s pangs, 
No more entreat man’s aid with timid eye, 
But pour their liquid strains into his ears, 
And soar in pairs beneath a genial sky. 
Soft nests they build, with patient, wondrous skill, 
And tend with f.ithfal care their youthful brood, 
No longer homeless and forlorn they roam, 
But only skim the air for joy and food.” 
One thing, however, may be said. It is doubtless a more suitable 
exercise for idle hours (for the poct’s must be certainly meant), to 
write such stanzas with single instead of double rhymes, but the 
canons of art forbid it. The only stanza where the single rhyme is 
permitted is that where eight and six-syllabled verse alternates, and 
this because the two lines may be read as one. Surely, Miss Price 
ought to have made herself acquainted with so simple a rule as this, 
before she published.——The Coming of the Princess, and other Poems, 
By Kate Seymour Maclean. (Hunter, Rose, and Co., Toronto)— 
This volume would deserve a kindly welcome, in any case; as one of 
the earliest utterances of the Canadian Muse, it calls for a more 
special notice. The verse is considerably above the level of the 
minor poetry of the day. It is not unlike the works of Mrs. Hemans, 
wanting something, perhaps, of that writer’s ease and polish, but 
with something of the same richness of expression. Here are some 
verses which, but for the metre, which recalls a more recent model, 
Mrs. Hemans might well have written :— 


** Above the roofs and chimney-tops, 
And through the slow November rain, 
A light from some far attic pane, 
° Shines twinkling through the water-drops, 
Some lonely watcher waits and weeps, 
Like me, the step that comes not yet ;— 
Her watch for weary hours is set, 
While far below the city sleeps. 
The level lamp-rays lay the floors, 
And bridge the dark that lies below, 
O’er which my fancies come and go, 





Athens by those who explored the site of the Chaeronean lion. 


And peep, and listen at the doors ; 
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And bring me word how sweet and plain, 
And quaint, the lonely attic room, 
Where she sits singing in the gloom, 

Words sadder than the autumn rain :— 


* A thousand times by sea and shore, 
In my wild dreams I see him lie, 
With face upturned towards the sky, 

Murdered, and stiffening in his gore :— 


Or drowned, and floating with the tide, 
Within some lonely midnight bay,— 
His arms stretched toward me where he lay, 
And blue eyes staring, fixed and wide. 


Oh, winds that rove o’er land and sea! 
Oh, waves that lap the yellow sands! 
Oh, hide your stealthy, treacherous hands, 
And call no more his name to me.’ ” 

Of local colour there is not much, for most of the verses bear no 
trace of their birthplace. But this is very commonly the case 
in the first literary growths of a new country, which are 
more often than not skilful imitations of old models. If 
Mrs. Maclean will take courage, and give us something native 
to the soil (not quasi-Pindaric odes to Royal Princesses, which 
no one cares to read), she may achieve considerable rank among 
poets, for she certainly has in good measure the gifts of thought, 
form, and expression. Poems, by Mrs. C. B. Langston (F. V. 
White and Co.)—Here is a volume of respectable verse, which is at 
its best when its aims are most modest.” The familiar letters, 
«“ Acknowledgments of a drawing sent,”’ ‘“‘ Character of a horse,” and 
the like, are fairly good; we might almost say that Hannah More 
might have written them. The sentimental and religious verse is 
just like what thousands of educated people write, but, happily, do 
not commonly publish.— Amaranth and Asphodel. Songs from the 
Greek Anthology. By Alfred J. Butler, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—Not a little scholarship, taste, and poetical power have 
been expended in rendering some of the beauties of the Greek 
anthology into English, and this, the latest contribution, may fairly 
rank with the best. After a preface which might with advantage 
have been longer, so well expressed and so much to the point is it, 
Mr. Butler divides his translations into four parts, according to their 
subject, the four being severally entitled “Songs of the Love of 
Women,” “Songs of the Love of Nature,” “Songs of Death,’’ and 
‘Songs of Hereafter.’ Here is a specimen of one from the second, 
showing the Greek genius in one of its less familiar aspects :— 





““THEe Port InN SPRING. 
Now stormy winter from the world is gone ; 
The purple hours of blossom-laden spring 
Smile, and dim earth with herb is crowned upon, 
And budding boughs abroad their tresses fling. 
Fair meadows where the rose-bud opens ripe, 
Laugh, drinking tender dew of kindly dawn ; 
The shepherd on the mountains shrills his pipe, 
Rejoicing as he tends on kid or fawn; 
And o’er the wide waves mariners fare with sails 
Well spread and hollowed well by undespiteful gales, 


Now to the cluster-laden god of wine 
Glad clamours rise from swains upon whose locks 
Rich blooms of many-berried ivy twine ; 
Now bees—whose birth is from the mouldering ox, 
So saith the legend—’neath their straw-built domes 
Ply cunning handiwork, and shape amain 
Their waxen glory of fresh-molten comb ; 
Now all the bird-clans lift a clear-voiced strain. 
At sea the halcyon, swallows round the eaves, 
Swans by the brookside, nightingales amid the leaves. 


So, when the boughs rejoice, and earth is bright 
With blossoms ; when the shepherd for delight 
Pipe, and the flocks make merry all day long : 
When sails are spreading, when the wiue-god’s song 
Sounds for the dance ; when every wingéd thing 
Makes music, ard the bees in travail cling,— 
How should a singer sing not sweetly in the Spring 
Novets.—Redeemed. By Shirley Smith. 8 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —Miss Smith (for we presume that in this case ‘“ Shirley” 
is a feminine name) makes a point against the critics, when she 
points out that a story which begins with the marriage of the hero 
and heroine will probably have something to do with a breach, or 
threatened breach, of the Seventh Commandment. Her own way of 
taking the advice and avoiding the difficulty is not without ingenuity. 
Her hero is married early in the tale to a woman whom he does not 
love, but whom he might have learned to love, and in whom he might 
have found real happiness; he neglects the occasion, and finds too 
late that it and the whole promise of his life are lost to him alto- 
gether. We might object, perhaps, that, after all, the novel does 
end in the old-fashioned way. A young couple are left “to live 
happy ever after,’ not without grave doubts on the part of the 
man whether they are likely to do so. Arthur Mowbray, who 
gets the prize which is denied to his worthier rival, is a very 
poor creature indeed, and one cannot help suspecting that he will 
be no better after his marriage than he was before. It is too 
true that in this world such poor creatures do often prosper, 
where their betters fail; but there is a touch of cynicism in a tale 
which adopts such an inversion of what is right. We may laugh at 
what is called poetical justice; but, after all, it is, on the whole, the 
only sound basis on which fiction can be constructed. But Redeemed 
is a meritorious work, well written, though not without occasional 
slips, (what, for instance, does the author mean by “all the learning 
of sosthetes ?”) and decidedly interesting.——-“ Gin a Body Meet a 
Body.” By Constance M’Ewen. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—This 


?” 





is a very eccentric book indeed. There is a heroine, who might have 
appropriately held a commission in the Salvation Army ; there is an 
American enthusiast, surnamed “The Philothea,” who is occupied 
with schemes of philanthropy, from what we may call the secularist 
standing-ground ; and there is a hero who starts with being a con- 
firmed sceptic and ends with accepting the heroine’s faith, making 
thereby decidedly the “best of both worlds,” as the lady has in the 
meanwhile inherited “The Philothea’s” vast fortune (that enthusiast 
having been conveniently drowned in the wreck of an Atlantic 
steamer). We are as far as possible removed from any desire to 
ridicule, or in any way depreciate the author’s convictions; but we 
have a very strong feeling against the attempt to recommend them 
by a book of this kind, which, by the extravagance and absurdity of 
its style, injures what it is meant to advance. Here is a specimen: 
—* Without it!’ said Mervin, hurriedly, looking at Cora (the look 
was a revelation), and raising his hat, he held it for several seconds. 
Before he placed it on his head again, he had passed through an 
epoch! Fire of some sort, celestial or otherwise, had stolen into his 
system, animating the giants and gnomes within him.” Elsewhere, 
we read of “a barricaded hubbub.”——Three Fair Daughters. By 
Laurence Brooke. 3 vols. (F. V. White and Co.)—Mr. Brooke is 
content to build his story on the familiar lines; he aims at nothing 
extravagant or eccentric, and he achieves a decided success., Mr. 
Chester has three daughters, and each daughter has one or more love- 
affairs, the chief of the three, Lenore, coming in for a great deal of 
complication and trouble in this way. A rich uncle leaves her a 
fortune (which it is taken for granted that she is to hand over to an 
embarrassed father), but couples it with the condition that she is not 
to marry the man of her choice, who has had the ill-luck to have 
been overheard by him during the utterance of some quite unflatter- 
ing opinions about his disposition and personal appearance. This is 
a very heart-breaking dispensation, but it all turns out for the best. 
The forbidden lover is really an undesirable person, who consoles him- 
self for his loss with a facility which speaks ill for his moral stead- 
fastness; and a worthier lover, who has been unsuccessful in the first 
chapter, has better luck in the last. Perhaps most readers will find 
the minor characters of the story the most attractive. One sister 
makes a quite ordinary marriage of attachment to a wealthy lover. 
No difficulties of any kind intervene, for the family pride, that might 
have been an hindrance, is lowered by an opportune disaster ; but 
Mr. Brooke contrives to make this humdrum couple quite interest- 
ing. The third sister, who has about as little heart as a human 
being can live with, but is kindly and good-natured, becomes a 
leader of fashion, and is always amusing. In fact, this is a 
novel which evidently shows real literary skill and no small ac- 
quaintance with his craft in its author. Daisy Beresford. 
By Catharine Childar. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—We read 
through Daisy Beresford without a very keenly excited interest, 
but with a languid approval, till we reach the end. The 
heroine has a lover whom she loves, and from whom she is 
separated by a misunderstanding, which has the merit of in- 
genuity of contrivance; and another lover, whom she does not 
love, but whom she converts to earnestness of life. The first lover 
comes back—every one had thought him dead—the misunder- 
standing is removed, and then, without any possible reason, every- 
thing is upset by the heroine’s sudden death. Such catastrophes are a 
blunder of the first magnitude in novels of this kind. There are tales 
in which the tragical ending is inevitable, the necessary outcome of 
all that has gone before; but this novel, essentially a common-place 
record of love-making more or less serious, is not of this kind; and 
the miserable ending which Miss Childar has chosen to give to it is a 
mere vexation, which quite spoils the reader’s pleasure, and serves no 
purpose, except to make him eschew what may come before him 
hereafter with the same name on the title-page. In the Distance ; 
an American Story. By G. P. Lathrop. 2 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—We have read this story with much pleasure ; it is a well-conceived, 
well-executed book. The scene is laid in New England, and both the 
aspects of Nature and the life of the people are described with a 
quiet force, wholly free from extravagance and character, which 
cannot fail to make a great impression on the reader. The heroine 
has three loyers,—a “ divinity student” (a personage, by the_way, 
who seems much more distinct and prominent in American than he 
is in English life) ; a lawyer, who is, perhaps, the best drawn character 
in the book; and a student of engineering. There is much skill in 
the way in which the fortunes of these three are woven together ; 
and the crowning scene, where the first is defended by the second 
against a false charge of having murdered the third, is conceived 
with real dramatic power. The country folk, especially the farmer, 

with his wife and son, are characteristic figures; and so, again, are 
the Professor, to whom the Christian apologists of the second century 

are so much more interesting than the living men and women of the 

nineteenth, and the worldly aunt, with her not very dangerous 

scheming. 

Of new editions, reprints, and books of a technical nature, 
we have received:—The Soldier’s Pocket-book for Field Service, by 
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Lieutenant-General Sir G. J. Wolseley, a fourth edition of a valuable 
hand-book, issued at an opportune time. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
Illustrated Reader, being the fifth book of “ Longman’s Modern 
Series ;”’ Parts V., VI., and VIII. of Longman’s Modern Series of 
Arithmetic, adapted to the Mundella Code; also, Answers to Parts I. 
to VII. of the same series; Nos. 7 to 12 of Longman’s Modern Copy- 
books, arranged by J. Tidmarsh. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) —From 
Log Cabin to White House, by W. M. Thayer, being a cheap edition of 
the life of the late President Garfield, written in anecdotal form.— 
Calendar of the University College of Wales. (Cornish, Manchester.) 
—The Irish Educational Guide and Scholastic Directory, 1882-3. 
(Mara, Dublin.) 
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Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
oo 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNs, 
LIBERTY’S ART 
ART UPHOLSTERY STUDRRO Te AND 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
FA B R I Cc S * | LADIES’ AUTUMN COSTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | 218, 220, & 230 REGENT 8T., W. 
| 
| FOR DOS, WAL 
JAPANESE ee ee om oe ae AD SCREENS, 
PAPERS. C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
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APOLLINARIS. 





| “EARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
bition, August, 1881, referred 
| 





to APOLLINARIS as a 

TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 

PROVED by the FACULTY.” 
Sanitary Record, March, 1882, 


THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 





| “The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
| —‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
HUNYADI) «certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
—Professor V. NUSSBAUM. 
The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 62 
and 2s per bottle. 


JANOS. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness or dimness 

of sight can trace their calamity to the use of common spectacles or lenses 
imperfectly adapted to the sight. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Op- 
tician, PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his resid , 3 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston Square, London, daily (Saturdays excepted), ten to four. Sir 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘‘I have tried the principal opticians in London 
without success, but your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of your 
glasses, as compared with others, is really surprising.” Dr, Bird, Chelmsford, 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :—‘‘ I could not have believed it possible that 
my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I can 
now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.”” 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, Esq, M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton Lieut.-Gen. Macmullen, 
Brentwood; the Rev. Mother Abbess, S. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundreds of 








others. Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


free. 








MARRIAGE. 
RoscoeE—Tuomas.—On the 21st inst., at Oakfield Road 


Roscoe, Esq., to Agues Muriel, youngest daughter 
vd — Thomas, Esq., J.P., of Pitch and Paye, 
ristol, 





EADING ALOUD.—A LADY 

would like to MEET with an ENGAGEMENT 

to READ ALOUD TWO or THREE HOURS a DAY 

to an INVALID.—Apply to “M. R.,” Verrinder’s 
Library, High Street, Kensington. 


EADER, or AMANUENSIS.—A 
well-educated LADY has some LEISURE 
HOURS to occupy as READER in English and 
French, or as SECRETARY. Good references.— 
Address, “READER,” care of Messrs. Dawson and 
Sons, 121 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 





SELECT MORNING CLASSES for 

GIRLS (opened in 1876) are held in ASHLEY 
PLACE, VICTORIA STREET, S8.W.—For nomina- 
tion form, and particulars as to the Course of 





| Secretary, G. H. MORLEY, not later than October 
| 3lst, 1882, Further particulars may be obtained from 


| 


| place in the CIVIL ENGINEERING Course during 


Study, Professors, Fees, Referees, &c., address Miss | 


CARPENTER, Head Mistress, 42 Stockwell Park 
Road, 8.W. 


ASTBOURNE.— The Rev. R. 

JAMES DOBLE, an experienced and success- 

ful Tutor, RECEIVES a FEW BOYS. Practical 

instruction in Electricity, Magnetism, and Chemistry, 

as well as in all Public-Schoo) Subjects. Terms, 105 
guineas,—Address, Hartfield House. 


-Chapel, Bristol, by the Rev. R. C. Jones, William | 
alin Roscoe, son of the late William Caldwell | Council are prepared to receive Applications (accom- 


A VACANCY having occurred in the 
PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK and LATIN, 
in the Mason Science College, Birmingham, the 


panied by testimonials) for the Appointment. The 
stipend is £200 per annum, plus two-thirds of the 


Class Fees. Applications must be sent in to the 


the Secretary. 


 inaiaiaheaiaatecade COLLEGE, Bristol. 


The NEXT SESSION will begin on OCTOBER 9th, 
1882. The College supplies for persons of either sex, 
above the ordinary school age, the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, and 
Literature. The CHEMICAL, PHYSICAL, and 
BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES are open daily. It 
is arranged thatstudents in MECHANICAL ENGI. 
NEERING whostudy during the six winter months at 
the College, can spend the rest of the year in the 
workshops and offices of various firms in and near 
Bristol. Surveying and field work occupy a prominent 








the Summer Term. Information with regard to the 
lodging of Students will be given on application. 
Several SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for early 
in October. For prospectus and further information, 
apply to J. N. LANGLEY, LL.D., 
Registrar and Secretary. 








HE FROBEL TRAINING SCHOOL | 

of PRIMARY INSTRUCTION will OPEN on 

TUESDAY, October 3, at Miss E. LORD’S KINDER- 

GARTEN, 9 and 10 Norland Place, Notting Hill, W. 
Separate Lectures, One Guinea per course. 





REPARATION for ETON, 
HARROW, and the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
The Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A,, Cambridge 
Mathematical Honours, and Le Bas University Prize 
an, 1868), assisted by Resident Classical Tutor, 
Oxford Graduate, PREPARES SIX PUPILS, ages 
10 to 13, for the Public Schools. Large house and. 
grounds, healthily situated in central Bucks. Refer- 
ences :—The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor 
Bryce, M.P., Sir John Strachey, Sir Harry Verney, 
Bart., M.P., Rev. Brooke Lambert, and others.— 
Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for Ladies), 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853. The 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd 
(for the School on ere 25th). Prospectuses of 
the Higher Course, of the Four Years’ Course, and of 
the School, may be obtained of the Secretary at the 
Office. Lectures will be given by Canon Farrar, 
Professor Henry Morley, H. G. Seeley, and others. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE. — Several Scholarships, 
giving Free Education at the College, will be awarded 
by an Examination held on September 28th and 29th. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Students attending one or 
more of the College Olasses, may receive Instruction 
in Music from Mr. W. G, Cuains. Fee, 6 guineas for 
18 Lessons. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS ef GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
The AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE THURS- 
DAY, October 5th. New boys at 9}; Junior Class, 10; 
Senior, at 10}, : 
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See this Week’s Number of the New Series of 


THE PICTORIAL WORLD. 


Sixpence. 


Post-Free, Sixpence-halfpenny. 


CONTAINING A PORTRAIT IN COLOURS OF LIEUT.-GEN. G. H. S. WILLIS, C.B. 


A DOUBLE-PAGE ENGRAVING, 


THE BAYONET CHARGE OF THE ROYAL IRISH REGIMENT AT 


TEL-EL-KEBIR, 


TOGETHER WITH NUMEROUS OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


THE 


WAR 


IN 


EGYPT. 


THE CONTINUATION OF MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 


“THE 


GOLDEN 





EEE Ee 


CA LF,” 


ETC., ETC. 


Owing to the demand for the First Number of the New Series of the 
PICTORIAL WORLD, containing the Portrait in colours of SIR GARNET 
WOLSELEY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., the Proprietors have decided to reprint A SPECIAL 


Ep1t10N, which will be ready for Publication on Monday, October 9th. 





Price Sixpence. 


ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT AT ONCE. 


OFFICES: 99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
. COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTaBLIsHED BY Royal CHARTER, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
Tok Inrenpinc LanpD OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AcEnts, SuRVEYORS, CoLonists, &c, 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
‘the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
_— and i3 a fine mixed Farm of about 500 

cres, 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl ef Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, sq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lerd Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3rp. _ 











KEPARATORY SCHOOL for the | 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
FRETHERNE HOUSE, 29 York Place, Portman 
Equare, W. 


The CHRISTMAS TERM will BEGIN on THURS- 
DAY, September 28th. 


Mr. EDWARD BLAIR will be AT HOME from 


3 to 5 every day of the Opening Week, to answer | 


inquiries. 


ONDON SOCIETY for the 
EXTENSION of UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
—WESTMINSTER CENTRE. A COURSE of 
TWELVE LECTURES on ENGLISH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 1625 to 1688, will be given by 
Mr. H. E. MALDEN, M.A., at the GREY-COAT 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL, near Victoria Street, on 
THURSDAYS, at 7.30 p.m , commencing on October 
5th. Fee, for Course, 53. Introductory Lecture, 
free. For Syllabus, &c., apply at the School, or by 
post, to the HONORARY SECRETARY. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In 

DECEMBER NEXT there will be an 
EXAMINATION for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum 
each, tenable with any other Scholarship except 
House Scholarships during continuance at the School. 
These Scholarships are confined to the Sons of clergy- 
men, being nominees of Life Governors. 

Apply to the Bursar. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Mr. 
H. B. COTTERILL, M.A., late Assistant-Master 
at Haileybury College, PREPARES about SIX 
PUPILS for English Universities, Army, Law, Busi- 
ness, &c. A Vacancy for September.—Address, Nyassa 
House, Liebig Strasse, Dresden. 
RAULEIN HEUTSCHI would be 
glaito RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES, 
for Instruction in German, French, Music, and other 
Branches of Education. Terms moderate. Prospectus 
on application —Tannegz, Solothurn, Switzerland. 


\N ELECT MORNING CLASSES, for 
BOYS and GIRLS. Conducted by Miss 
WHITE, 10 Wyndham Place, Bryanston Square, W. 
TERM begins OCTOBER 2nd. Reference permitted 
tothe Countess of Ducie, 16 Portman Square ; and the 
Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 




















BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Portman 
Square.—The SESSION will BEGIN on THURS DAY, 


October 12th. An INAUGURAL LECTURE will be | 


ven on October 11th, at 3 o’clock, by Professor 
EESLY, on ‘‘SCIPIO.” Ladies and gentlemen 
admitted on presentation of their visit ing cards. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


(GOWER -STREET SCHOOL for 
.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 
DAY, September 28th. Pupils prepared for the 
paler and Junior Oxford Local Examinations. Fees, 
guineas and 44 guineas a term.—For Prospectus 
and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 








BoAgdine SCHOOL for LADIES, 
J Thorn Bank, Manchester Roa, Buxton, Derby- 
pect, | Principal, La eaves, is assisted by 
ai ent Parisie’ isit- 
es es ka mne, and a large staff of good Visit. 


| 





ALTHAM HOUSE, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Misses CRAWFORD (Daughters of the late 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limited number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visiting Masters. 
Resident foreign Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils prepared for Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Home comforts.—Highest references given. 





ONDON SOCIETY for the EXTEN- 
SION of UNIVERSITY TEACHING. 
PRESIDENT.—Right Hon. G. J. GOSUHEN, M.A., M.P. 

Courses of Weekly Lectures (open to men and 
women) accompanied by Class-Teaching, will be held 
during the ensuing Session (October-December) at 
the following centre3:—Battersea, Bedford Park, 
Blackheath, Camden Road, Crouch End, Croydon, 
Dulwich, a, Hampton Court, Highgate, 
Kilburn, Lewisham, New Cross, Peckham, Poplar, 
Putney, Sevenoaks, Stoke Newington, Sydenham, 
Totteridge, Westminster, Whitechapel, Wimbledon, 
and Woolwich. 

The subjects include Art, English History, and 
Literature, German History, Political Economy, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, Electricity, and Physiology. 

The Fees vary according to the district, from 3s to 
21s. For prospectuses and all information, apply to 
the SECRETARY, 22 Albemarle Street, W. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
kJ MEDICAL SCHOOL, Hyde Park Corner, W. 
—The WINTER SESSION will commence on Monday, 
October 2nd, with an Introductory Address by Dr. 
HERBERT WATNKY, at 4 p.m. A Prospectus of 
the School and further information may be obtained 
by personal application between 1 and 3 p.m., or by 
letter addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. 


EY. H. A. MITTON, M.A., Master 

of the Ancient Foundation of Sherburn 

Hospital, near Durham, receives FOUR Young Men 

for careful preparation for University or Ordination, 

Excellent house, grounds, stables, &. Terms, 

references, &c., on correspondence.—Address as 
above. Two Vacancies now. 











RUPTURES. 

j THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS.—Is allowed by upwards of 500 
medical men to be the most effective invention for the 
treatment of hernia, The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power i3 supplied bythe MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive circular, with testi- 
monials and prices, may be had of the manufacturers, 
WHITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER TRUSS 
CO., Limited, 228 Piccadilly, London. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Sold hy Chemists throughout the World 
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THE 
| Padang and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EsTaBLISHED 1836. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policies effected in the new 
Participating Class (Table B), before the close of this 
year will participate for two years in the Division of 
Profits to be declared for the term ending December 
81st, 1883. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 

OFFICES. 

Liverroor, LonpDoN, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, BRISTOL, 
DusLin, GLAsGow, EpInBURGH, BIRMINGHAM, and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents.—Appli- 
cations for Agencies invited. 

Lonpon Orrices.—CORNHILL and CHARING 
CROSS. 





UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE, 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subseribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Joun G. Tavzort, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—ALBAN G. H. Gisns, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ; Thomson Hankey, Esq. 
Henry Bonham-Carter, | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. Lefevre, M.P.  [Esq. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, | John B. Martin, Esq. 
art. | Henry John Norman, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
Right Hon. John G./| David Powell, Esq. 
Hubbard, M.P. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F, J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BRowNE, 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested eh ne ..» £1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards of ... 2,941,000 
Total Annual Income, over ue 517,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 

ore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 

okohama (with Agency at Kobe), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
a on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 1, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1882, 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EsTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 





N FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
S.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Eatablished 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates, 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
young lives. Large Bonuses, Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Acconnts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full . on 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

arch 31st, 1880. 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


TTTED. 

Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital .., se «» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ns sie sas £830,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches thronghout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year, 4} per cent. per annum 
for two years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, F.C, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 








OXFORD ST. 
Ww. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FaTAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EmpPpLoyeERs’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL ann RESERVE, £240,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 


£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Lendon. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





|S EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, New Bridge 
Street, London, E.C. Established 1847. Empowered 
by Special Act of Parliament. 

This Company being established on the Mutual 
Principle, all profits belong to the Members. Every 
third year a careful Valuation of the Business is 
made, and large Bonuses have been declared. The 
Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 20 per 
Cent. on the Premiums paid. It has Policies in Force, 
assuring £3,828,318; it has an Annual Income of 
£151,407 ; it has an Accumulated Fund of £842,522 ; 
it has Paid in Claims, £1,042,823. 

Prospectuses, Copies of the last Report and Balance 
Sheets, and Board of Trade Returns, &c., can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company ; or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 

The Directors are prepared to entertain Applica- 
tions for Agencies. 

OMMERCIAL UNION 

ASSURANCE COMPANY,—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... oe ... £2,500,000 
Se ge Paid up... ik se a + 250,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 





Policyholders, exceed ee uy 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 
PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.’’ 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879, 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by y all Chemists, at Is 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 


WAFERS.—Coures or Covens, Cops, AND 
HOARSENESS.—Messrs. Fergyson and Son, the emi- 
nent auctioneers, Leek, write :—‘‘The beneficial 
effects we have derived from your Wafers make us 
feel it a duty to offer you our gratuitous testimony to 
their superiority over any other remedy we have ever 
tried for Coughs, Colds, and Hoarseness, so peculiarly 
troublesome to our profession.’’ Dr. Locock’s Wafers 
instantly relieve and rapidly cure Asthma, Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, 
Phiegm, Pains in the Chest, Rheumatism, and taste 
pleasantly. Price, 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aod in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists, 














LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, facing the Atlantic. Grounds five ac: 
Tennis Lawn. 230 Rooms. Table a’ Hote at se ae 
Tables, from 6 to8 p.m L Swimmin, ey 
Hot, Cold, and Tepid Sea and Fresh Watery ri =. 
Baths, Douche, Shower, &.—Address the MAN tame 


RASTBOURNg, 


ia — oo HOTEL, 
Stands in its own grounds facing t A 
minutes’ drive from the Railway fel or Mave 
the ee ga — Visitors —n 
boarded, if desired. Terms, 103 

onl; pe ma : Dehigtenn Rooms 

ocharge for attendance, Table d’héte, at 

tables, from 6 p.m. to 8 p.m., under the pon 
superintendence of the new Proprietors, 


CLEAVE and GASCOIGNE, « 


—_— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 











—" PRE SEBVED PROVISIONS 
ani 


iii MEATS. Also, 








Ess2xce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


eee eee 
oo SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





en for INVALIDS, 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


reel FROM FIRE. 


RYANT AND MAY’S 


ATENT SAFETY MATCHES, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


tenia TO HEALTH. 








| Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 
and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 


1881. —_ 

FRY’ s RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
| **A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
| * Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| “* FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and C0., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 











GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth. 
wash,— 


A N A B A L M. 

—This is the only Oriental preparation that 

reserves the pearly whiteness of the Teeth. Carriage 

ree, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— 
H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N. 


=. BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
= all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and ils. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


’ 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Hate Coy- 
STITUTIONS.—When the human frame has 
become debilitated from the effects of exposure, 
excesses, or neglect, then these Pills will work 
wonders. If they be taken according to the lucid 
directions wrapped round each box, Holloway’s Pills 
exert the most exemplary tonic qualities in all those 
cases of nervous depression in which the vital powers 
have hecome so weakened that the circulation has 
been rendered languid and unsteady. They improve 
the appetite, strengthen the digestion, regulate the 
liver, and act as gentle aperients, The Pills are 
suited to all ages and all habits. A patient writes :— 
“Your Pills, to be valued, require only to be known. 
During many years I sought a remedy in vain, was 
daily becoming weaker, when your Pills soon restored 
me,’’ 
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Mr, LESTRANGE'S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 


9 Friendships of Mary Russell 


Recorded in Letters from her 
mervOn Dw ampnenie- Edited by the Rev. A. 
Liter ESTRANGE, Editor of “The Life of Mary 


 gsell Mitiord,”’ &c. 
Brust and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


The Brandreths. By the Right 
Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD Horr, M.P., Author 
of ‘Strictly Tied Up.” 

«phis novel is one which will repay careful read- 
ing.” —Times. 


Gabrielle de Bourdaine. By 
Mrs. Joun Kent SPENDER. ; 

r #4 pleasant story in its quiet and simple way. It 

js readable and attractive.’”—Atheneum, 


“New Babylon. By Paul Meritt 


and W. Howstt Poote. 
Saint and Sibyl By ¢ L. 


Praxis, Author of ‘‘A Very Opal,” &c. 


The Merchant Prince. By John 


Berwick Harwoop, Author of ‘‘ Lady Flavia.” 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





In crown 8vo, handsome.cloth, price 63, post free. 


THE GOD MAN. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CHARACTER AND 
EVIDENCES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
INCARNATION, 


“Those who fecl that no advance is ever made in 
xnowledge without a preceding speculative excur- 
sion, will find much to interest them in this volame. 
The anonymous author reminds one of the line of 
thought pursued in some of the chapters of ‘ Ecce 
Homo.’”’—Spectator. 

“This work appeals to the intellect, and claims the 
thoughtful attention of scholars.””-—Church Review, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Second Edition, royal 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 
TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY, 
Morphological and Physiological. 

By JULIUS SACHS, Professor of Botany in the University of Wiirzburg. 


Edited, with an Appendix, by SYDNEY H. VINES, M.A., D.Se., F.LS., 


Fellow and Lecturer of Christ College, Cambridge. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, 7 Paternoster Row. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 


THE SEPTEMBER LIST OF SURPLUS BOOKS 
IS NOW READY, 
And will be forwarded, post free, on Application, 
A Large Assortment of Standard Works, suitable for Public Libraries or for Private 
Collectors, and comprising some of the most important Recent Publications in English 
Literature, Foreign Literature, and Music, are now offered for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 











GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 








Price 63, cloth, 8vo ; 10s 6d, large paper. 
N SOME ANCIENT BATTLE- 
FIELDS in LANCASHIRE: and their His- 
torical, Legendary, and Alsthetical Associations. By 
per Harpwics, Author of “‘ History of Preston,” 
c. 
Manchester : ABEL Herwoop and Son. 
SimPKrn, MARSHALL, and Co. 


London : 





By the AUTHOR of “ JOHN INGLESANT.” 
Third Edition. Now ready, a Third Edition of 
T= TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and 
3 Private Ejaculations, By Mr. GroRGE 
HERBERT. Fac-simi’e Edition, with Introductory 
Essay by J. Henry SuortHouse, Author of ‘‘ John 
Tnglesant.”’ Small crown, sprinkled sheep, imitation 
of original binding, 5s ; or in paper boards, old style, 

33. 
__T. Fisner Unwin, 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C 
The VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE 
: CALENDAR, for the Session 1882-1883. Price 
J3, by post, 33 8d. 


wee : J. E. Cornisn. London: MacMILian 
an 0. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

: ATTS on ASTHMA and 
! BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
‘al Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBert 
G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.0.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode 
street, Cavendish Square, London, 


London: C. Mrtcuety and Co., Red Lion Oourt, 
= leet Street. 


PSTATRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
. y Miss THackEray. 
oan COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
N for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
Prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
oY permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
oe + of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
o . per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
be tal Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
; = Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
a is of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
= $ssrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 


East, 8.W 
STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 
Also every kind of Writing ¢ i 3 
Marking Tok Pree chen Gan, Mot eee : 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
4 Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
“om and in all the chief Cities of tae World, 








KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LL. 


WHISKY. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Signature, thus— 
LEA and PERRINS. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





WITH ANY KIND of STEWED or PRESERVED FRUIT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS THE MOST AGREEABLE OF SEASONABLE DELICACIES. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
) kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalida. 
PECULIARLY BFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 





CAUTION.—Nuwmerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
Ppany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 





Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it, 
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DAVID DOUGLAS'S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


On October 2nd will be published, and to be had at 
all Libraries, in 2 vols. small crown 8vo, Copyright 


Edition. 
A MODERN INSTANCE: 


A NOVEL. 


By W. D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “A Foregone Conclusion,”’ “‘ Lady of the 
Aroostook,” &c. 





Lately published, with the sanction of the Author, 
Pocket Edition, beautifully printed by Constable, in 
16mo, price 1s; post free, 1s 2d each vol. 





MR. W. D. HOWELLS’ WORKS. 


“His books are not only artistically fine, but 
morally wholesome.”’—Magazine fiir die Literatur des 
Auslandes. 


A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 


A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT : 
a Comedy, and The PARLOUR CAR: a Farce, 


THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 
The LADY of the AROOSTOOK. 2 


vols., 2s. 


OUT of the QUESTION: a Comedy; 
and AT the SIGN of the edie sistas 


The UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 
2 vols., 2s. |In the press. 


————_ 


NATURAL HISTORY and SPORT in 
MORAY. By Cuartes St. Jorn, Author of 
** Wild Sports in the Highlands.” With 40 Full- 
page Illustrations of Scenery and of Animal Life, 
drawn by Geo. Reid, R.S.A., and Wycliffe Taylor, 
and Engraved by Armand Durand. In 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, [On October 16th, 


The CORRESPONDENCE of Sir 
PATRICK WAUS of BARNBARROCH during 
the Latter Half of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
From Originals in the Family Charter Chest. 
Edited by R. Vans AGNEW. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

[In October. 


The HISTORY and TRADITIONS of 
the LAND of the LINDSAYS in ANGUS and 
MEARNS. By ANDREW JEkVISE. New Edition, 
Edited and Revised by Rev. JAMES GAmMACK. 1 
vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated. {In October, 


The EARLDOM of MAR. In Sunshine 
and Shade during Five Hundred Years. By the 
late ALEXANDER, Earl of Crawrorp and BAL- 
CARRES, In 2 vols, demy 8vo, price 32s. 

[Now ready. 


ANCIENT SCOTTISH LAKE 
DWELLINGS or CRANNOGS. With Sup- 
plementary Chapter on Remains of Lake 
Dwellings in England, 1 vol, demy 8vo, profusely 
Illustrated, price 21s. [Now ready, 


MADEIRA—METEOROLOGIC; being 
a Paper on the above Subject read before the 
Royal Society, Edinburgh, on May Ist, 1832. By 
C. Pazzi Smytu, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. 
1 vol, small 4to, price 6s. [Now ready. 


ALTAVONA: Fact and Fiction from 
My Life in the Highlands. By Joun Srvarr 
Buacki®, Professor of Greek, Edinburgh. Second 
Edition. 1 vol. small crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


[Now ready. 
HORZ SUBSECIVE. By John 


Brown, M.D, 3 vols, crown 8vo, price 22s 6d. 
[Now ready. 


LOCKE and SYDENHAM, and other 
Papers. By JouHN Brown, M.D. (Being Vol. I. 
of “ Hore Subsecive.’’) With a Portrait, price 
7s 6d. [Now ready. 


RAB and HIS FRIENDS, and other 
Papers. By JoHN Brown, M.D. (Being Vol. II. 
of ** Horse Subsecivee.’’) Price 7s 6d. 

[Now ready. 


JOHN LEECH, and other Papers. By 
Joun Brown, M.D. (Being Vol. III. of “ Hore 
Subsecive.”) Price 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


ERRORS in the USE of ENGLISH. 
By the late Witt1AmM B. Hopeson, LL.D., Fellow 
of the College of Preceptors, and Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 

[Now ready, 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS; 
And all Booksellers, 


JUS T OUT. 


T. PYM’S NEW BOOK. 
PICTURES FROM THE POETS. 


An Illustrated Book of Child-life, in red and brown 

tints, beautifully printed in the best style of Chromo- 

lithography. 

Bound in an illustrated cover, paper boards, cloth 
back, price 3s 6d. 


MORE OUTLINE PICTURES 


FOR THE 


LITTLE ONES TO COLOUR. 
By T. PYM. 


Carefully printed in sepia on a grey paper specially 
made for the purpose, 4to. 


MY FAVOURITE STORY-BOOK. 
4to, cloth hoards, 


The Illustrations are printed in sepia, and occupy a 
page each, with letterpress to face. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 
THE PRAYER BOOK; 


Its LANGUAGE, HISTORY, and CONTENTS, 
By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


CANON DANIEL’S NEW WORK. 
THE OFFICES AND LITANY. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Prayer Book. 


By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., Principal of St. 
John’s College, Battersea. 


Feap. 8vo, paper covers. 


by the BISHOP of 
DFORD. 


LITTLE HELPS FOR DAILY 
TOILERS. 


By a WORKING ASSOCIATE of the GIRLS’ 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


Cloth, 9d. 

















INTRODUCTION 
BE. 





LONDON : 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 


Se BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CLIIL., for OCTOBER, price 6s, 

contains :— 

1. THe SIEGES oF ROME IN THE SrxTH CENTURY. 

. Is THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND A NATIONAL CHURCH ? 

INCIDENTS OF LAND AND PLEAS FOR REFORM. 

Is THE BELIEF IN MIRACLES REASONABLE ? 

Freperick RITSCHL. 

Tue House OF OBRENOVITCH. 

JOSEPH AND ZULEYKHA, 

THE WAR IN EayPpr. 

. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

London: Hopper and STovuGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
ow. 





SDN Dorm coro 





Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 

HE EXPOSITOR, for OCTOBER, 
price 1s, contains :— 
MrracLeEs—THE PROBLEM StaTeED. By Almoni Peloni. 
DovusLe PIcTURES IN THE FouRTH GOSPEL AND THE 

APpoOcALyPsE. By Rev. W. Milligan, D.D. 
Tue Sources OF St. Pavt's TEACHING RABBINICAL 
TRAINING. By Rev. Edgar C. 8. Gibson, M.A, 
ProFessor ZAHN ON TaTIAN’s DIATESSARON. By 
Rey. Henry Wace, D.D. 
THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 
Murphy. 
London: HoppEr and SrovGuTon, 27 Paternoster 
iw. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCOCXX., will be published on SATURDAY, 
October 14th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion cannot be received by the Pablishers later 
than MONDAY, October the 9th. 
London: Lonamans and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


1 QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


By Joseph John 





HE 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by October 6th, and 


BILLS by October 9th. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 1882. No. DCCCIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS, 
ADOLPHUS: A COMEDY OF AFFINITIES, 
Tunis, 
Tue Lapres Linpores.—Part VII. 
In THE BritisH MUSEUM. 
THE ERSKINES AND THEIR KINSFOLK. 
NottinGHam Lace: 17s HISTORY AND MANUFACTURE. 
Urss Roma, VatE!—Part II. By J.P. M. 


Tue Story OF JAMES BARKER: A TALE OF THE CONGO 
Coast. 


Tue SITUATION In Eaypr. 
WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 














ai 
: | ‘HE FORTNIGHTLY 
= for OCTOBER, REVIEW, 
HE Russian Bayarp. B i i 
THE HoMEs OF THE Foon : * ~~ Rose, 
Brodrick, M.P. 7 Mon. St. Johy 
USICAL Crisis. By Ed 
THE SCIENCE OF Pourrics tie 3 PP 
Busses. By James Sully. * Pollock. 
OCAL GOVERNMENT IN A 
AN Enauisu Lanp BI1.. By WE ya Ibert Shaw. 
VaLEpDIcToRY. By the Editor. i i 
HOME AND FoREIGN AFFAIRS, 


Cu imi 4 
ee and Hatt, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
les CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CONTENTS FoR OcToBER, 

PRINCIPLES OF BRITISH POLICY 1n + 

4 Richard Temple, K.C.8.1. Eorrr. By Sir 
SPOILING THE EGypTIANs:;”* i ; 
Sheldon Amos. Revised Version, By 

pra Frnancg. By M. G. Mulhall. 
ATURAL SELECTION AND NaTuRAL Tur 

‘ Reply. By oo J. Romanes, LL.D, ms 
LOTURE FOR THE ENGLISH HovseE oF 

e George sean Commons. By 
OREIGN Birps anp Enauisn P ‘ 
Robinson. 7 7 oe. 

DiccESaNn a By Henry Hayman, D.D 

Wart can Inpia Teach v8? B fess 
Miiller. lai eateaaliie: 

THE RaDIcAL AND REVOLUTIONARY 
Evrore. By Karl Blind. II, 

jb By a pray A. Proctor. 
ONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN Fray 
Gabriel Monod. a 
Srrawan and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

ey for OCTOBER, 1882. Price 2s 6d. : 

HE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF TRADES 

George Howell. a a 
FaitH AND UNFAITH. By C. Kegan Paul. 
THE EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT. By Lord Brabazon 
THE FRENCH EpucaTIONAL System. By the Abbé 

Martin. , By th 
THE SITE OF PARADISE, the Rey, Char 

Wright, D.D. , ee. 
ROUMANIAN PEASANTS AND THEIR SonGs. By (. F, 

Keary. 
PROFIT-SHARING IN AGRICULTURE. By Sedley Taylor 
A GLIMPSE OF MExIco. By F. Francis, 
HANDWORK FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. Jebb. 
AxsouT VoLTaArIRE. By Alex. A. Knox. 

Kerean Pav, TRENCH, and Co., London, 

4 RASER’S MAGAZINE, OCTOBER 
es 1882, No. 634, New Series, No. CLIV., price 
2s 6d. 


Partigs oF 








ConTENTS. 
Tue ‘Lapy Mavp.’ (Concluded.) By the Author of 
‘The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ ”’ 
ENGLISH: ITS ANCESTORS, ITS PROGENY. By Miss 
Humphreys. 
ON THE ANTIQUITY OF SOME OF OUR Famtiar Agri. 
CULTURAL TERMS. By Professor F. A. Paley. 
Mr, SwINBURNE’S TRILOGY. By Thomas Bayne. 
Wuat Makes Peorte To Live. By Count Léon 
Tolstoy. Translated by ‘0. K.” 
Oup Scotcu Jupars. By James Purves. 
LITERARY CRITICISM AND BroGrapHy. By John 
Dennis. 
How I Inrropucep THE TELEPHONE INTO Keovpt, 
By Edwin de Leon. 
London: Lonamans and Co. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 274, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for OCTOBER, With Illustrations by 
GEORGE DU Maurier and W. SMALL. 


ONTENTS. 

No New Tune. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 14, 
Philip in a New Part, Chap. 15. Mrs, 
Winnington receives a Shock, 

Miss Ep@EWORTH. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Some SoLaR AND LunaR MyTHS, 

VoLTAIRE IN ENGLAND,—Part I. 

THE KACHYENS. 

A Visit TO DELPHI. . : 

Damocies. By the Author of “ For Percival.” (With 
an Illustration.) Chap. 16. A Last Look. Chap. 
17. News of the Rutherfords. 

London: SmirH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


5 7, 
OURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE, 
OCTOBER, 1882. Edited by D. Hack TUEE, M.D., 

and GEORGE H. Savaae, M.D. Price 3s 6d. 

ConTENTS. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MEDICO-PsYCHOLOGICAL ASss0- 
CIATION, HELD AT GLASGOW, AUGUST 2ND, 1882. By 
Professor Gairdner, M.D. 3 

Tur Data OF ALIENISM. By Charles Mercier, M.B. 

Tue KNEE-JERK IN GENERAL Paratysis. By W. 
Julius Mickle, M.D. 

Tur PHILOSOPHY OF RESTRAINT IN THE MANAGEMENT 
AND TREATMENT OF THE INsANE. By Robert W. 
D. Cameron, M.D. 

SxETCcH OF FRENCH LEGISLATION RELATIVE TO THE 
Insane. By Achille Foville, M.D. : 

Moral Insanity. Case of Homicidal Mania—The 
Annual Meeting—Broken Ribs and the Press— 
Insane Criminals—Correspondence, &c. 

London: J, and A. CxuRcaILL, New Barlington 

Street. 


HE GERMAN PARLIAMENT: 
HOUSE DESIGNS,—See the BUILDER (4d. 5 
by post, 44d.); Views of the Domed Churches, Cha- 
rente; Design for the Royal St. Anne’s Asylum, 4 
hill; Bristol going Ahead; Pevensey Castle, wit 
lan; Wanted an Opera House; Conservatism in 
Old Buildings; International Debate on Drainage ; 
Art and Health Questions at the Congresses, &c. 4 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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weSoRS. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ LIST OF NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


rice £3 3s. 
H RUSTIC PICTURES. Drawn 

ENGLIS late FREDERICK WALKER, A.R.A., and 
} 4 *. ‘. J, PrnweLr. Engraved by Dalziel 
Brothers. Cnly 300 “eo — 

‘ice . 
LAYS and POEMS of SHAKSPERE. 

The F by CHartes Kyicut. A New Large-type 
Edited 4 ith Full-page Illustrations, by Sir John 
Eh. In 3 vols. crown 8yvo, cloth. 
FRoutledge’s Standard Library.) 

Price '7s “ oe — 

y . Newl rranged, and wi 
dunk Sa by THEO. Marziats. Set to 
Pictures by Walter Crane. Engraved and Printed 
in Colours by Edmund Evans. “GRAPHIC” 

RANDOLPH CALDECOTT Ss) x s 

“PICTURES. A Collection of Mr. Caldecott’s 
Contributions to the Graphic, Printed in Colours 
und Evans. 

wILITARY MISREADINGS from SHAKS- 
PERE. Designed by Lieut.-Colonel SEccomBE, 
R.A., and Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans, 

sir JOHN GILBERT'S SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Howarp £tTaunTon. With Portrait 
and 511 Illustrations, by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 
680 pp-, medium 4to, cloth, gilt tops. (And in 
boards, cloth back, 6s.) : 

The MICROSCOPE: its History, Construc- 
tion, and Application. By JABEZ Hoaa, F.L.S., 
F.RM.S. With more than 500 Engravings and 
Coloured Illustrations. A New and Revised 
idition. ieee 

ROUGHING IT, and The INNOCENTS 
at HOME. By Mark Twain. With 150 Original 

Illustrations, by F. A. Fraser. 
Price 6s each. ia 

ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL 
for 1883. Edited by Epmunp RovrTLenae, 
F.R.G.8. With Illustrations and 12 Full-page 
Coloured Plates. ‘Twenty-first year of publication. 

ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY GIRL’S ANNUAL 
for 1883. Edited by Aticra Amy LeiruH. With 
Illustrations and 12 Full-page Plates, printed in 
Colours. Fifth year of publication. 

LITTLE WIDE-AWAKE, for 1883. By 
Mrs. SALE Barker. With 132 Coloured Illustra- 

tions, by M. E. Edwards, M. Kerns, F. A. Fraser, 
F. Barrand, Gordon Browne, Charlotte Weeks, L. 
Hopkins, and A.C. Corbould. Cloth, gilt edges. 
(And in boards, 4s 6d.) 

WARRIOR KINGS, from CHARLEMAGNE 
to FREDERICK the GREAT. By Lady Lams. 
With numerous Woodcuts and Full-page Plates. 

Price 5s each. 

NAOMI. By Mrs. Wess, New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Woodcuts and Illustrations by Sir 
Jobn Gilbert, R.A. 

SCIENCE in SPORT made PHILOSOPHY 
in EARNEST. Edited by Ropert Rovut.epae, 
B.Se., F.C S., Author of ‘* Discoveries and Inven- 
tions of the Nineteenth Century.” New and 
Cheaper Edition. 

The PLAYFELLOW : a Series of Tales. By 
Harriet MARTINEAU. With New and Original 
Illustrations, printed in Colours by Edmund 


Evans, 

SHIPWRECKS and DISASTERS at SEA. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. With 180 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Kdition. 

FERDINAND’S ADVENTURE. A New 
Volume of Fairy Tales. By the Right Hon. 

. H. KNatcHnuLi-Hvuaessen (Lord Bra- 
BOURNE). With 24 Full-page ;Illustrations by 
Ernest Griset. 

HISTORY of the BASTILE, and _its 
PRINCIPAL CAPTIVES. By R.A. Davenport. 
With Illustrations printed in Colours by 
Kronheim and Co. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. With the Original 


Gaeetione by George Thomas.  Red-line 
Edition. 
PAUL and VIRGINIA. With many Hundred 


Illustrations, 
PICCIOLA; or, the Prison Flower. With 
_ Steel Plates. 

JUMBO’S PICTURE-BOOK of NATURAL 
HISTORY. With 32 large Full-pige Illustrations 
by F. Specht, printed on highly-finished Plate 
og by Dalziel Brothers, (And in boards, 
. 


s 6d. 

CHILDREN of the VILLAGE. By Mary 
RvssELL Mitrorp. With Illustrations by F. 
Barnard, R. Barnes, M. E. Edwards, M. Kerns, 
C. O. Murray, and other Artists. New and 
Cheaper Edition, (And in boards, 3s.) 

WIT and WISDOM of LORD LYTTON. 
Select Passages from his various Works and 
Speeches. 

SONG-LAND: a Series of Ditties for Small 
Folks. Selected, Arranged, and Composed by 
Witt1aM M. Hurcuinson. With Illustrations 
by A. W. Cooper, Miriam Kerns, and others. 
(And in boards, 3s 6d.) 

Price 3s 6d each. 

The BOYS and I: a Child’s Story for 
Children. By Mrs. Moteswortn, Author of 
“* Hoodie,” ‘ Hermy,” &c. With 12 Illustrations 

° by M. E. Edwards, 

IN the HARBOR; a Posthumons Volume of 
Copyright Poems. By H. W. LonarreLiow. 








Price 3s 6d each.—(Continued.) 
JEANNETTE: a Story of the Huguenots. 
By the Author of “‘ The Rose Garden,” “* Through 
the Waters,” &c. With 6 Illustrations by F, A. 


Fraser. 

DINGLEFIELD. By Mrs. O’Rettty, Author 
of “Girls of the Square.” With 6 Illustrations 
by A. Chantrey Corbould, 

The NEW HOUSE that JACK BUILT. By 
Mrs. WitLoveHsy Luxton. With 6 Illustrations 
by M. E. Edwards, 

TRAVELLERS’ TALES: a Book of 
Marvels. By the Rev. H.C. Apams, M.A, With 
12 Illustrations by A. W. Cooper. 

TALES of the CIVIL WARS. By the Rev. 
H.C. Apams M.A. With Full-page Illustrations. 

The MUTINY and PIRATICAL SEIZURE 
of H.M.S. ‘BOUNTY.’ By J. Barrow, F.R.S. 
With Woodcuts and Steel Plates. 

RASSELAS, PAUL and VIRGINIA, and 
The VICAR of WAKEFIELD, in one volume. 
With Illustrations. 

The FABLES of ASSOP. With 114 Illustra- 
tions by Harrison Weir. 

The WITS and BEAUX of SOCIETY. By 
GracE and Putnie Warton. With 16 Full- 
page Illustrations. 

The QUEENS of SOCIETY. By Grace and 
Puitip WHARTON. With 16 Full-page Illustra- 


tions. 

DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS and 
EVENING-PARTY ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
Professor HorrmMann, Author of ** Modern Magic.’’ 
With numerous Woodcuts. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 

The MOUNTAIN SPRITE’S KINGDOM, and 
other Stories. By the Right Hon. E. H. Knatcu- 
BULL-HUGESSEN (Lord BRABOURNE). With Lilus- 
trations by Ernest Griset. 

Lord BRABOURNE’S (E. H. KNATCH- 
BULL-HUGESSEN) STORIES for CHILDREN. 
New and Cheaper Editions, with the Original 
Illustrations. 

QUEER FOLE : Seven Stories. 
CRACKERS for CHRISTMAS. 

GASPAR, the GAUCHO. By Captain 
Mayne REID. With 24 Full-page Illustrations. 

EVENINGS at HOME. By Dr. AIKIN and 
Mrs. BarsauLp. A New Edition. With 100 
Illustrations and 6 Coloured Plates. 

GRIMMW’S FAIRY TALES. An Entirely 
New Edition, with about 60 Illustrations by E. 
H. WEHNERT, and 6 Coloured Plates. 

NINE LITTLE GOSLINGS. By Susan 
Coo.riper, Author of “ Mischief’s Thanksgiving.” 
With 8 Illustrations. 

The POEMS of OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES. New Revised Edition. With Red 
Lines and Steel Portrait. (33 6d Poets.) 

CHEVREUL on COLOURS. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with 8 Coloured Plates and 
Diagrams. (Routledge’s Standard Library.) 

HISTORY of the WAR in the PENINSULA 
and in the SOUTH of FRANCE. By W. F. P. 
Napier, C.B., Colonel, half-pay, 43rd Regiment. 
With Maps and Plans. 1812-1814. The Third 
Volume, completing the Work. (loutledge's 
Standard Library.) 

A THOUSAND and ONE GEMS of SONG. 
Selected and Edited by CuarLes Mackay, LL.D. 
With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A., Sir 
John Gilbert, R.A., and other Artists. (Rout- 
ledge’s Standard Library.) 

ROUTLEDGE’S ALBUM for CHILDREN. 
With 180 pages of Pictures. (And in boards, 2s 6d.) 

SOME of MY FEATHERED and FOUR- 
FOOTED FRIENDS. By Mrs. Sate BARKER. 
With 24 Full-page Plates, by J. B. Zwecker; 
printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. (And in 
boards, 2s 6d.) 

UNCLE REMUS: Legends of the Old Plan- 
tation. By Jorn, CuanpLer Harris. With 50 
Original Illustrations, by A. T. Elwes. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES, ANDERSEN’S 
FAIRY TALES, and the ARABIAN NIGHTS 
In 1 vol., with 158 lllustrations by E. H. 
Wehnert and others, demy 4to, cloth, (And in 
boards, 28 6a.) 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, the SWISS FAMILY 
ROBINSON, and SANDFORD and MERTON. 
In 1 vol., with 153 Lllustrations by Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., J. D. Watson, and others. Demy 
4to, cloth. (And ia boards, 2s 6d.) 

DON QUIXOTE, GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, 
and CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. Inlvol, 
with more than 100 Illustrations by Sir John 
Gilbert, R.A., Tony Johannot, and others. Demy 
4to, cloth. (And in boards, 2s 6d.) 

Price 2s 6d each. 

ONLY a LITTLE CHILD. By Mrs. Sate 
Barker. With 30 Illustrations by Laura Blood. 

The CHILD’S PICTURE FABLE BOOK. 
With 60 Fall-page Iilustrations by Harrison 
Weir. Fancy boards. 

The CHILD’S PICTURE BOOK of ANIMAL 
SAGACITY. With 60 Full-page Illustrations by 
Harrison Weir. Fancy boards, 

MY BOOK of FRIENDS: Pen and Ink 
Portraits by Themselves. Arranged by May 





FRANK WILDMAN’S ADVENTURES. By 


FREDERICK GERSTAECKER. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and 
LONDON: BROADWAY, 





CROMMELIN, Cloth, gilt edges. (And in cloth 


ROUTLEDGE’S HALF-CROWN JUVENILES. 
New Volumes. 


HEROINES of HIS-] MINSTREL LOVE. By 
TORY 5 


° Fouqné. 
HEROINES of| ROMANTIC FICTION. 
DOMESTIC LIFE. By Fouqué, 
The FOUR SEASONS.|THIODOLF, the ICE- 
By Fouqué. 
The MAGIC RING. By 


WILD LOVE, By 
Fouqué, 


Fouqué, 
Price 2s each. 
ROUTLEDGE’S TWO-SHILLING JUVENILES. 
New Volumes. 
ADVENTURES in AFRICA. By W. H. G. 


Krnaston. 


The SUNSHINE of HOME. By Josren J. 
Harr. 
The BOY CAVALIERS. By the Rev. H. C. 


ADAMS. 

FRIEND or FOE? By the Rey. H.C. ADAMs, 

BUDGE and TODDIE. By the Aathor of 
**Helen’s Babics.’” 

ROUTLEDGE’S EXCELSIOR SERIES. — New 
Volumes. 

SANDFORD and MERTON. 60 Illustrations. 

The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. With 60 
Tilustrations. 

TODD’S STUDENT’S MANUAL. 

HAWKER’S MORNING PORTION. 

HAWKER’S EVENING PORTION: 

HOLMES’S POETICAL WORKS. 

EVENINGS at HOME. 60 Illustrations. 

Price 1s 6d each. 

‘* MASTER JACK” SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Cloth gilt, 1s 6d each ; and in boards, Is, 
LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE FOLK. With 

200 Illustrations. 

THOSE BOYS. By Mrs. Sate Barker, 
With 40 Page Illustrations. 

THOSE GIRLS. By Mrs. Sate BARKER. 
With 40 Page Illustrations. 

CHARLES H. ROSS’S MERRY CONCEITS., 
Printed in Colours by E. Evans. 

ROUTLEDGE’S EIGHTEENPENNY JUVENILES. 

New Vilumes. 

WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 

The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 

RASSELAS;; or, the Happy Valley. 

The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 

The ROSE in the DESERT. 

EVERY BOY’S LIBRARY.—New Volume. 

The BOY’S BOOK about INDIANS. (And 
in paper cover, Is.) 

Price 1s each. 

KATE GREENAWAY’S ALMANACK for 
1883. Printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 
(And in cloth, gilt edges, 23.) 

EVERY BOY’S POCKET BOOK for 1883. 
Edited by Henry Fritx. 

OUR SOLDIERS and SAILORS in EGYPT, 
A Picture Book printed in Colours from designs 
by R. Simkin. 

CALDECOTTI’S TOY BOOKS.—New Volumes. 

The MILKMAID. 

HEY DIDDLE DIDDLE the CAT and the 
FIDDLE, and BABY BUNTING. 


ROUTLEDGE’S LARGE-SIZE JUVENILES, 
New Volumes. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT. 
The ROSE in the DESERT. 
The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 





ROUTLEDGE’S DESK DICTIONARY, 
New Edition, on thin paper. 

ROUTLEDGE’S SPORTING ANNUAL for 
1883, containing a full Account of the past year’s 
Cricket, Football, Rowing, Lawn Tennis, 
Athletics, &c. 

Price 6d each. 

ROUTLEDGE’S SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Vols, 
OLIVER TWIST. By CuArvgs DICKENs, 
DON QUIXOTE. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 

Captain COOK’S VOYAGES. 

PAUL and VIRGINIA. 

LAMB’S TALES from SHAKESPEARE, 
ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS. 

WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY of 
SELBORNE. 

Sir JOHN GILBERT’S SHAKESPEARE. 


In Ten Divisions, 


ROUTLEDGE’S POCKET-BOOK DIC- 

TIONARY. Cloth limp. 

ROUTLEDGE’S SIXPENNY TOYS—New Volumes. 
The DOG’S DINNER-PARTY, 
TOM THUMB’S ABC. 
The PICTURE ABC. 
And on linen, 1s. 

The DAY-DAWN LIBRARY.—New Volumes, 
BABY’S MORNING, WHITE CAPS. 
YOUR TURN. SNOWDROP. 
ALWAYS HAPPY. SUNNY DAYS. 





limp, 1s 6d.) 


LUDGATE HILL. NEW YORK: 





The LITTLE MUSICIAN. HAZY DAYS. 
BEPPO, MEG’S TALES. 


SONS; 
9 LAFAYETTE PLACE. 





LANDER. By Fouqué. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’ LIST. 


By Sir GARNET WOLSELEY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
The SOLDIER’S POCKET-BOOK for FIELD 


SERVICE. By Lieutenant-General Sir Garnet J. WOLSELEY, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. Fourth Bdition, Enlarged. 16mo, roan, 5s. 

“‘ Mesers. Macmillan and Co, have opportunely issued a fourth edition, 
revised and enlarged, of the ‘ Soldier’s Pocket-book for Field Service,’ by Sir 
Garnet J. Wolseley......A close study of this book will probably throw much 
light upon the events now passing in Egypt.’’-—Academy. 


NEW PICTURE-BOOKS for CHILDREN. 
Mr. WALTER OCRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES: a Selection 


from the Household Stories. Translated from the German by Lucy Crane, 
and done into Pictures by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* Also an Edition, limited to 250 Copies, printed on large paper. Royal 
8yv0. [Ready October 3rd. 


NEW COLOURED PICTURE-BOOK for CHILDREN. 


The HORKEY: a Provincial Ballad. By 
RoserRT BLooMFIELD. Told in Coloured Pietures by GkorRGE CRUIKSHANK. 
With an Address to Young Folks, by F. C. Burnanp. The Illustrations 
reproduced in Colours by Messrs. Clay, Sons, and Taylor. 4to, 53. 

[Ready October 3rd, 
NEW GIFT-BOOK for CHILDREN. 

PEOPLE’S EDITIONS. Profusely 

Tilustrated, medium 4to, 6d each; or complete in 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 

WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH AMERICA. 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S OLD CHRISTMAS. 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


[Just ready, 


SPINOZA: a Study. By Rev. Dr. James 


Martineau. With a Portrait photographed from the Origiual Painting in 
the Wolfenbiittel Library. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready October 3rd. 


SECOND EDITION, THIRD THOUSAND. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By the Author of 


** Ecce Homo.” With a New Preface, 8yo, 9s. 


A MEMOIR of DANIEL MACMILLAN. By 


Tuomas Huaues, Q.C. Witha Portrait, engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, 
from a Painting by Lowes Dickinson. Third Thousand, crown 8yo, 43 6d. 





Now ready, Double Number, Schoberlechner to Sketches, Parts XV. and XVI., 7s. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


(A.D. 1450-1882.) By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With Illustra. 
tionsand Woodcuts. Edited by George Grove, D.C.L. 3 vols. Parts I. to 
XIV., 3s 6d; Parts XV. and XVI, 7s. 

Vols. I. and II., A to Plain Song, 8vo, 21s each. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


Joun Mortey.—NEW VOLUMES. 


SWIFT. By Leslie Stephen. 
STERNE. By H. D. Traill. 
[Just ready. 


EUCLID. Books I. and II. Edited by 


Cuartes L. Dopeson, M.A., Student and late Mathematical Lecturer of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Globe 8vo, 2s. 


By the Right Hon. HENRY FAWCETT, M.P., F.R.8., 
Professor of Political Economy at Cambridge. 


FREE-TRADE and PROTECTION. Fourth 


and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
*“It may be recommended to all who desire the best and latest information 
on the subject.’’"—Atheneum. 


The ECONOMIC POSITION of the BRITISH 


LABOURER. Extra feap, 8vo, 5s. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, with New Chapters on the Depreciation 
of Silver. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


SPEECHES on SOME CURRENT POLITICAL 


QUESTIONS. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Contents :—Indian Finance—The Birmingham League—Nine Hours Bill 
—Election Expenses7—Women’s Suffrage—Household Suffrage in Counties— 
Irish University Education, &c. 

e 
With 


INDIAN FINANCE. Three Essays. 


Introduction and Appendix, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


for OCTOBER. Price Is. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 





No. 276, 


ConTENTS. 

TuouGcutTs SuGGEsTEeD BY Mr. MoziEy’s Oxrorp Reminiscences. By the Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Patriotic Porrry. By A. W. Ward. 

A Few Puarn Worps ON InpIan Finance. By an Indian Civilian. 

No Fiction. 

* Epnpuatua.’’ A Visit to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Siena. By F. G. Kerr. 

—e OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Professor J. R. 
Seeley. 

CARCASSONNE. By Edith Thompson. 

In OcroBErR. By 8. K. Phillips. 

MOLTKE’S CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE Fayrti1ans. By H. Sutherland-Edwards. 

THOUGHT-READING. By H. M. Mason. 

GEORGE Eniot s CHILDREN. By A. Matheson. 

Lonpon Evictions. By P. C. Paul. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 





| 
Just published, Coloured, size, 16 feet by 29 inches, 


A 
CHRONOLOGICAL CHART, 


SYNCHRONISTICALLY AND 
ETHNOGRAPHICALLY ARRANGED 


By EDWARD JOHN ENSOR, 


Officier d’ Académie de I’Université de France, 


Price, Mounted on Rollers, Varnished, or in Caso, with eyelets to 
hang on wall, or Mounted and Folded in Book Form, £2 103 


In constructing this Chart, its author did not aim at forming an epitome of 
universal history, but at presenting to the average reader some of its chief 
landmarks. It is intended for those whose time and pursuits forbid them from 
being students of history, yet who will here be able easily to obtain correct 
ideas of the sequence of events, and the proper position of each in the stream of 
time. The author has endeavoured to convey to the mind clear impressions of 
events recorded in history, in the study of which he trusts this Chart will serve 
a similar purpose to that rendered by a good map in the study of geography, 
The progression of time is represented in decades and centuries by vertical 
lines advancing from left to right. Several tints and many kinds of type in 
black and red have been used, ia order to arrest attention and to assist the 
memory. The Chart begins with the year B.C. 1500, and ends with the present 
yeer. 





‘Will be invaluable to those who are not well up in dates and events, and yet 
are constantly requiring to refresh their memory on these points.” —Morning 
Post. 





LONDON: 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, §.W. 





Ready on October 2nd, with Illustrations, post 8vo, 23. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


FIVE AMBULANCE LECTURES, 
By DR. FRIEDRICH ESMARCH. 
Translated from the German by H.R.H. Princess Christian. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL. 
Ready on October 4th, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


TREHERNE’S TEMPTATION. 


By ALARIC CARR. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, price 3s, Quarterly; Yearly, 123, post free. 


MIND: No. XXVIII. 


1, Screntiric Puitosopny. F, E, Abbot. 

2. Perception. T, Davidson. 

3. CAUSATION AND ITS OrGANIcC ConpiTIONS. E. Montgomery. 

4, INCOHERENCE OF EmprricaAL Puitosopuy. H. Sidgwick. 
With Notes and Discussions, Critical Notices, &c. 
WituiAms and Noraate, London and Edinburgh. 








Now ready, price 1s. 


_ RISING GENERATION: a Political Treatise. 


** Gives evidence of power, and even of originality.’’—Morning Post. 

“ The author writes as a not unkindly satirist.”.—Atheneum. 

London: W. SATCHELL and Co, 19 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most yo eg is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annua 
grants from the Society and Government. EPR : 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rey. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





BRANCH OFFICES—281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Many Copies of each of the following Books are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY :— 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 

Memoir of Daniel Macmillan, by Thomas Hughes—Liye of Sir Charles Lyell—Life of Richard Cobden—Froude’s Life of 
Carlyle—Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Foxr—Reign of William Rufus, by E. A. Freeman—Men and Events of My Time 
in India, by Sir Richard Temple—Fanny Kemble’s Autobiography—Mozley’s Reminiscences of Ortel— Memoirs of the Mendelssohn 
Family—Green’s Making of England—Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth Century, Vols. IIT. and IV.—The Literary History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, by Mrs. Oliphant—Palmerston, by Anthony Trollope—Reformation of the Church of 
England, by Rev. J. HH, Blunt—Molesworth’s Church of England—Life of Lacordaire, by Mrs. Lear—Fitzgerald’s History of 
the Stage—Mr. Serjeant Ballantine's Experiences—Life of Albert Diirer—Ireland’s Memoir of Emerson—State Trials, by G. 
Lathom Browne—Hunter’s Indian Empire—The British in India, by Sir W. M. James—Jerrold’s Life of Cruikshank—Memoir 
of Rev, Charles Lowder—Sir Bernard Burke's Ancestral Reminiscences; and many other Works in History and Biography. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

Through Siberia, by H. Lansdell—Du Chaillu’s Travels in Norway—Life in Fiji, and a Lady's Cruise ina French Man-of- 
War, by C. F. Gordon Cumming—The Voyage of the Vega’—America Revisited, by G. A. Sala—Notes from America, by 
Dr. Russell—Arnold’s Travels in Eqypt—Eau-de-Nil, by E. C. LHope-Edwardes—Stack’s Persia—Samuelson’s Roumania— 
Three in Norway—A Diary in Sicily, by Mrs. Elliot—By Fell and Fjord, by Miss Oswald—Winters Abroad, by R. H. 
Otter—A Winter in Tangier, by Mrs. Howard-Vyse—Oliphant’s Land of Khemi—MeClintock’s Holidays in Spain—Grohman’s 
Rocky Mountains—Gallenga’s Summer Tour in Russia—Aubertin’s Flight to Mexico—An Engineer's Holiday, by Daniel Pidgeon 
—Broadley’s Tunis—South and East, by Walter Coote—Magyarland ; and many other Works of Travel and Adventure. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND SCIENCE. 


The Early Days of Christianity, by Canon Farrar—Dean Stanley's Sermons on Special Occasions—Ants, Bees, and Wasps, 

by Six J. Lubbock—Dr. Darwin on Earth Worms—Science and Culture, by T. H. Huxley—Moses and Geology, by Samued 
Kinns—Religion and Chemistry, by J. P. Cooke—Christ our Ideal—The Science of Ethics, by Leslie Stephen—Natural Religion, 
by the Author of “ Ecce Homo”—Geological Sketches, by Archibald Geikie—The Prophets of Israel, by W. Robertson Smith— 
Easy Star Lessons, by R. A. Proctor—Essays in Jurisprudence, by Frederick Pollock—Dr, Kuenen’s Hibbert Lectures—The 
Future of Islam, by W. S. Blunt—Buckland’s Notes from Animal Life—The Revelation of the Risen Lord, by Canon Westcott— 
Herbert Spencer’s Political Institutions—Myth and Science, by Tito Vignoli—The Sun, by C. A. Young—Lessons on Electricity, 
by S. P. Thompson—Talks About Science, by Thomas Dunman—Science in Short Chapters, by W. M. Williams—Romanes on 
Evolution—Litton’s Introduction to Dogmatic Theology; and many other Works in Religion, Philosophy, and Science. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Vice Versd, by F'. Anstey—The Peak in Darien, by Frances Power Cobbe—Traits and Travesties, by Laurence Oliphant— 
Yeo's Burman—Tristram of Lyonesse, by A. C, Swinburne—Benderloch, by W. A. Smith—Lord Dufferin’s Speeches— Vignettes 
from Nature, by Grant Allen—Hopes and Fears for Art, by W. Morris—Plain Speaking, by Mrs. Craik—Barry’s Lectures on 
Architecture—Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian—Social Equality, by W. H. Mallock—Onesimus—Bishop Thirlwall’s Letters 
—Studies of Men and Books, by R. L. Stevenson—Letters of Charles Dickens—Gireg’s Miscellaneous Essays—My Garden Wild, 
by F. G. Heath—Some Private Views, by James Payn—Essays, by E. S. Nadal—Inmitative Art, by T. H. Dyer—Charles Lamb, 
by Rev. Alfred Ainger—Noah’s Ark, by Phil. Robinson—On the Grampians, by F. F. Whitehurst—Correggio, by Mrs. Heaton 
—Swift, by Leslie Stephen ; and more than Five Hundred Popular Recent Novels, and many other Works in General Literature. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for OCTOBER. Now Ready, Postage Free. 





Fresh Copies of all the BEST NEW BOOKS in every Department of Literature are added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
as the demand increases, and ample supplies are provided of all Forthcoming Works of General Interest as they appear. 





SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM & UPWARDS. 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES—281 REGENT STREET, AND 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
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THE NEW WORK BY CANON FARRAR. 


On October 2nd will be published. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. - 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, 


Author of “The Life of Christ,” “The Life and Work of St. Paul,” &c. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. (Can also be had in morocco binding.) 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, 


and CO., Ludgate Hill, 


London. 





Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.’s 


~ aa 
New and Forthcoming Volumes 





BISHOP ELLICOTT’S COMMENTARY. 


OLD TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for 
ENGLISH READERS. By Various Writers. Edited by the Right Rev. 
©. J. Exuicort, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Vol I., price 
21s, will contain the PENTATEUOH :— 

GENESIS. By the Very Rev. R. Payne Smitu, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
EXODUS. By the Rev. G. Rawinson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. 
LEVITIOUS. By the Rev. Dr. Ginssure. 

NUMBERS. By thelate Rev. Canon ELLIorrT. 

DEUTERONOMY. By the Rev. C. H. Watuer, M.A. 


A COMMENTARY on the REVISED VERSION of 
the NEW TESTAMENT for ENGLISH READERS. By the Rev. Prebendary 
Houmpury, B.D., Member of the Company of Revisers of the New Testament. 
490 pages, 7s 6d. 

Now ready, the NEW VOLUME (CABLE-CONARIUM), price 10s 6d, of 


The ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY. A New 
Work of Re’erence to all the Words in the English Language. By RosErt 
Hunter, M.A., F.G.S., Memb. Bibl. Archmol. Soc., Assisted in Special 
Departments by Various Authorities, W.th numerons Illu-trations. 

The NEW LIFE of CROMWELL. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. The Man and His Mission. 
By J. Auianson Picton, Author of ‘The Mystery of Matter,” &. With 
Steel Portrait, 7s 6d. 


The HISTORY of the YEAR. A Complete Narrative 
of = Events of the Immediate Past, full, popular, and accurate. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A WINTER in INDIA. By the Right Hon. W. E. 


Baxter, M.P. Illustrated with Coloured Frontispiece and Five En- 
gravings, 5s . 


WEALTH-CREATION. By Augustus Mongredien. 
3. 


WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. By Richard Jefferies. 
Cheap Edition. 6s. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY and POLITICAL 
i of the UNITED STATES. By Simon Sternx, of the New 
or . 58 


The STORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Anya Bucktanp, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 53. 


MANUALS OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Edited by Professor AYRTON, F.R.S. (Finsbury Technical College, City and 
Guilds of London Institute), and RICHARD WORMELL, D.Sc., M.A. 
Just ready. 


CUTTING TOOLS WORKED by HAND and 
MACHINE. By Professor Rosert H. Smitn, M.I.M.E., Assoc.M.I.C.E. With 
numerous Practical Drawings, 33 64. 


PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By Prof. John Perry, 


M.E. With numerons Illustrations, 3s 6d. 
*,* Other Volumes in Preparat'on. 


HANDRAILING and STAIRCASING. By Frank 


O. CrESWELL, of the Liverpool School of Science. With upwards of One 
Hundred Working Drawings. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. By F. H. Bowman, D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.L.S., Fellow of the Geo!ogi- 
cal, Chemical, and Royal Microscopical Societies. Illustrated, 3s 6d. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR. Vol. III. 
New and Revised Edition, Ilustrated throughont, 5s. 


The FAMILY PHYSICIAN. A Modern Manual 


of Domestic Medicine. By Eminent Physicians and Sargeons of the Princi- 
pal London Hospitals. New and Enlarged Edition, 21s. 


CHOICE DISHES at SMALL COST. By A. G. 


Payne, Author of ‘‘ Common-sense Cookery,” &c. 3s 6d. 


The QUIVER. Yearly Volume for 1882. With 
about ee Contributions, and upwards of 153 high-class Illustra- 
tions. 8 5 


The CHILD’S LIFE of CHRIST. Complete in one 


handsome Volume, with nearly 200 Original Illustrations. 21s, 


ROBERTS’S HOLY LAND. Division II. With 42 
Tinted Plates. 18s, 





PROFESSOR EBER’S GREAT WORK. 


EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, a i 

H n 

By Professor G. EBERS. Translated by CLARA coed Picturesque, 
Introduction by Samuret Bircu, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A Kee 
Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. With about 899 “Ori per of the 


tions, compl i 5 ; riginal Itlustra. 
C2 as OL plete in Two Magnificent Volumes. Vol, I., £2 53; Vol, i 


CASSELL’S NEW NAT : 
by Professor P. Martin Sete ae Bee oe _ Bdited 
CLASS ILLUSTRATIONS, complete in 6 vols., 93 each. wy HIGH. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Vol. V i 
400 Illustrations by the first Artists of the day. A Mi » out 
Etching forms the Frontispiece, Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 163. —— 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Vol.I., Popular Edition 
wi Exquisite Stee ates, and about 200 Origi zravins 9 
best Artista, Cloth gilt, 18s, rigina' Rugravings by the 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. Vol. I. with 12 
pe iy > Aaa and about 200 Original Wood Engravings, royal 4to, 


The ROYAL SHAKSPERE. Vol.I. With exquisite 
Steel Plates and Full-page Wood Engravings by Frank Dicksee, A.R.A,, J 
ii Val Bromley, C. Green, J. McL. Ra'ston, and other Artists 

rice 153, ‘ 


MILTON’S PARADISE “ i 
50 Full-page Drawings by Gastave eat Ee see with 


The CHANGING YEAR. Being Poems and Pictures 
of Life and Nature. With Numerous Illustrations by oar best Artists, 7364, 


CHARACTER SKETCHES from DICKENS. . six 


large Drawings by Fred Barnard of Sidney Carton, Mr. Pickwick, Alf 
Jingle, Little Dorrit, Mrs. Gamp, and Bill Sikes. In portfolio, 53 the a 


MOROCCO: its People and its Places. By Edmondo 


pE Amicis, Translated by C. Rouitin Tinton. Cheap Edition, 7s 6d, 


EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS. ByW. 
F, Kigsy. With 61 Lifelike Culoured Plates, 355. 


The LEOPOLD SHAKSPERE. With about 400 
Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, 63; cloth gilt, 73 6d. 


GLEANINGS from POPULAR AUTHORS. Vol.1. 
A Series of Tales, Poems, and Sketches by the best English and Ameri:an 
Authors. With Original Illustrations, 93. 


OLD and NEW EDINBURGH. Vol. II. With 


numerous Illustrations, specially executed for the Wors, 9s. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. Vol. V. With about 200 


Illustrations, and Steel Frontispiece, 7s 6d. 


The PEOPLES of the WORLD. Vol.I. By Robert 
Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.3. Profusely Illustrated, 7s 6d. 


The CITIES of the WORLD. Vol. I. An Interesting 
Description of the Origin and Development of Great Cities of the Globe. 
Illustrated, 7s 6d. 


WILD ANIMALS and BIRDS: their Haunts and 
Habits. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. Illustrated throughout, 73 6. 


BO-PEEP. A Treasury for the Little Ones. 
Containing delightful Stories and Khymes, suitable for the Little Ones. With 
about 200 beautiful Illustration’, spec'ally executed for the Work by the 
best koown Artists, Printed in large, clear, new type, on. thick paper, 
elegant picture boards, 2s 61; or cloth, gilt edges, 33 6d. 


MODERN EXPLORERS. By Thomas Frost. Pro 
fusely Illustrated, 53. 


A PARCEL of CHILDREN. By Olive Patch, With 


numerous Illustrations, 53. 


PETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL for 1883. Forty- 
second Issue. With Coloured Plates and Lithographs, 5:. 


LITTLE FOLKS, New Vol. With nearly 500 
Pictures. Boards, 3s 6d; cloth gilt, 5s. 





NOTICE.—CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO.’8 ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE LIST of NEW VOLUMES for the Season 1882-3 
containing particulars of the above and numerous other New Volumes and New Editions, will be sent post-free on application to 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, 


and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampseELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘Spectator ’’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Sep enber 3)ih, 1832. 
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